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A PLEA FOR BIMETALLISM. 


Macav.ay once said that “if large financial interests were interested 
_ in denying the law of gravitation, that proposition would be ably dis- 
puted.” 

This observation by so eminent an authority is worthy of consider- 
ation, and its truth is lucidly demonstrated by a contemplation of the 
ability with which it is sought to maintain the position of the mono- 
metallist as against silver. 

It does not apply with its full force to the article published in the 
Untrep SErvIcE for March, 1895, by Lieutenant Campbell, for neither 
friend nor enemy of silver will look upon that article as in any way a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the day, nor an able discus- 
sion of the question at issue between silver and gold. 

He devotes considerable time and space to an enumeration of the 
various forms and methods of bartering in by-gone times, all of which 
are familiar to the reading public. 

When he leaves this rehash of historical facts, and starts in to deal 
with matters more modern and more pertinent to the subject-matter of 
his article, he begins to flounder about in a way that would be amusing 
if it were not so serious. 

He begins his wonderful dissertation by ascribing to the friends of 
silver the contention that “silver and gold have since the beginning of 
history stood in relation to each other in about the ratio of sixteen 
to one.” This he characterizes as one of a series of misleading false- 
hoods ; when he asserts that the friends of silver have made any such 
claims, he indulges in one of the falsehoods that he so feelingly attri- 
butes to others, and I challenge him to cite a speech or a writing by a 
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friend of silver in which any such absurd claim is made; they do 
claim, ahd it is susceptible of the strongest kind of proof, that since 
silver was known, until a comparatively recent period, it has always 
had an honorable position as money. 

At the risk of being included in the class that Lieutenant Campbell 
so often and feelingly calls “ demagogues,”—for it appears that to earn 
that title from him it is only necessary to differ with him,—I must take 
issue with him on the proposition that our country will be injured by 
a return to free and unlimited coinage of silver at an established ratio. 

He presents no argument, simply confining himself to a statement 
of assumed facts and basing conclusions upon them. 

In the first place he tells us that all forms of money were gradually 
superseded by the precious metals gold and silver. That is true, but he 
does not go far enough; he fails to tell us what made them precious, 
and why they came to be singled out of all known metals to be used 
as money ; and, to my mind, it is important to us to know just why gold 
and silver came to be preferred above all others, for when it is asked 
of us why it would not do to put the government stamp on iron, tin, 
and lead, and make them money, we should be in a position to tell why 
gold and silver are better adapted to the functions of money metals. 

Gold and silver are comparatively scarce ; this, together with the 
cost and labor in their production, and their uses in the arts, sciences, 
and manufactures, tends to make them intrinsically valuable ; but this 
alone was not what caused their selection as money metals; it was 
because “the value of these metals changes only by slow degrees; they 
are occasionally divisible into any number of parts which may be 
reunited by means of fusion without loss; they do not deteriorate by 
being kept; their firm and compact texture makes them difficult to 
wear.” The possession by both these metals of all the qualities needed 
in money is briefly and forcibly put by Cantillon, when he says 
that “gold and silver alone are of small volume, of equal goodness, 
easy of transport, divisible without loss, easily-guarded, beautiful and 
brilliant, and durable almost to eternity.” 

Turgot goes further, and says that “they became universal money 
by the nature and force of things, independently of all convention and 
law,” from which the deduction has been drawn that to proscribe 
silver by law is a violation of the nature of things. 

This is, I think, sufficient to show why no metal other than gold 
and silver is suitable for purposes of money, and that of those two 
neither has the advantage over the other, only that silver is the harder 
and less liable to loss by abrasion. . 

It might be pertinent at this time to call attention to the historical 
fact that, before coinage became a function of state, the deprecia- 
tion or debasement of money was unknown and practically impossible, 
for if coins were of light weight or not of established firmness, they 
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could be refused, and people in making money were chary about risk- 
ing having their labor of coinage thrown away. 

C. F. Bastobee, professor of Political Economy, Queen’s College, 
Galway, in speaking of incentives to depreciation of currency, says, 
“The cost of coinage falling on the state, and being generally defrayed’ 
by a seigniorage, led to the idea that this seigniorage could be made more 
profitable by making it larger :” in this way the coins sent out from the 
mints did not contain the metal that the government stamp said they did. 

That the cupidity of government suggested the tampering: with 
currency, so that it might be benefited to the extent of the increase in 
the seigniorage, was not the fault of the metal in the coin; the offending 
was in the government not putting as much metal in the coin as its 
stamp represented ; there is no more equity in holding silver respon- 
sible for such fraudulent transactions than to saddle it with the odium 
attaching to counterfeiting. 

Silver has declined in market or commercial value hepauil a 
doubt. No one disputes that; but that is not to be wondered at. Can 
any of the advocates of a gold standard name any single article that 
would not have declined under similar circumstances and conditions? 
Is there anything that, having two-thirds of its uses cut off by legis- 
Jation, would not have declined? ‘There is not: and the monometal- 
lists do not attempt to meet this argument by argument, but content 
themselves by ringing all the changes on the fact that silver has 
declined, with the purpose of deceiving their hearers or readers into 
the belief that that is its natural state and that free coinage would not 
add one iota to the value of 371} grains of silver. 

In illustrating the effect of legislation against one of the metals 

in favor of the other, we will take wheat and corn; as cereals they 
enter more largely into domestic economy than do any of the others; 
‘but to use them in illustration we must assume that there are no other, 
just as gold and silver stand alone as money metals. Now, suppose 
that there should be a law enacted prohibiting the use of wheat for 
bread, and declaring that corn should alone be used for that purpose, 
could wheat maintain its place in commerce? Certainly not; it would 
decline in commercial value in the ratio of its supply to the demand, 
and corn would go up in the same ratio. Yet neither of them would 
have gained or lost in their characteristic as breadstuffs. Now, let 
that hostile legislation be repealed, and affairs revert to the statu quo 
ante bellum, is there any one so obtuse as not to see what would occur? 
It cannot be possible that it needs any argument to prove that wheat 
and corn would resume the commercial values enjoyed by them before 
wheat was stripped of its functions, and I will not insult the intelli- 
gence of my readers by presenting any. 

To carry this illustration to its logical conclusion, we must assume 
that the production of wheat and corn is controlled by the same in- 
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fluences as is that of gold and silver, and not subject to man’s desire, 
as they are to a great extent naturally, for now the planter, if he 
finds that there is no use for wheat, will not raise any, but will plant 
his fields with corn ; this cannot be done with the precious metals, they 
can only be found where God put them. If gold could be produced 
at will, the money question would take to itself a place not now 
dreamed of. 

We have assumed that depriving wheat of its function has not in- 
creased the quantity of available corn,—do you see the result? Where 
will corn go to in price? Is there anything inherent in itself that 
sends it soaring aloft among the financial clouds? Certainly not ; its 
inflation is due to the demand made upon it, owing to the whole 
strain of the bread market being put upon it, and in a short time only 
the wealthy will hdVe the luxury of bread. Wheat has gone down in 
commercial value, and will any sane person argue from that that it 
should not be restored to its place? The grain is just as good for its 
purposes as before it was “‘ debreaded,” but the demand for it is limited 
and it falls in price; restore its functions, and it will go to where it 
belongs in value. 

The position of wheat in this illustration is the position of silver ; 
in reality, by reason of hostile legislation, by being deprived of its 
most important function, it has declined in market value, and that fact 
is being urged by its enemies as a reason why it should not be restored 
to its rightful place asa money metal. And that is all that the silver 
people contend for: put silver back to where it was before the act of 
1873 ; and it will not do for the monometallists to harp upon the cry 
of cheap money, for they know as well as any one that cheap money, 
in the sense that they mean, is not wanted, but that cheap money, in 
the sense that money is plentiful, is wanted and badly needed. 

It is somewhat difficult to follow the advocates of a gold stand- . 
ard in théir ramblings ; some contend a ratio of 16 to 1 will drive gold 
from us, while others give as a reason for opposing the free coinage of 
silver the alleged fact that in 1837, when gold was scaled up so as to 
make the ratio 16 to 1, silver left us. I will not, just at this time, 
discuss the points involved in either of these contentions, and cite them 
only to show what kind of reasoning is presented by the goldites 
against silver; they had better get together and agree upon some line of 
defense that is not so much like the contrary pigs that were bent on 
going in opposite directions. 

Those who look upon silver as a thing to be shunned, and have 
based their conclusions upon the actions and writings of the advocates 
of a gold standard, should let their minds wander back about forty 
years, when they will find that the same influences that to-day, and 
for some time past, have antagonized silver planned for the demoneti- 


zation of gold. 
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Senator Jones, of Nevada, in a speech of great ability and research, 
delivered in the Senate on the 12th and 13th days of May, 1890, made 
the following statement : 

“ But as soon as the discoveries of gold were made in the alluvial 
deposits of California and Australia, or rather, as soon as it was sus- 
pected that money would thereby become considerably increased in 
volume, the annuitants and income classes, the creditors everywhere, 
took steps to avert what they characterized as a great calamity. They 
openly declared their purpose, by every means in their power, to pre- 
vent a decline in the value of money, so that the purchasing power of 
their income might not be reduced. They determined to go to any 
length in order to prevent the rise of prices, which their aggressive 
instincts led them to fear would follow the addition to the money 
volumes of the world by the natural and much-needed yield of the 
mines. The fiat, therefore, went forth that one of the metals must 
be discarded. If anything were needed to demonstrate that the reason 
for the demonetization of silver was the cupidity of the creditor classes, 
the money-lenders, annuitants, and those in receipt of fixed incomes, 
and that it was not any defect inhering in the metal silver, nor any 
change in its adaptability to subserve the purposes of money, it 
is found in the significant fact that the metal first selected for de- 
monetization was not silver but gold,—that metal which has since 
become the idol of the money-changers, and which is now declared to 
be the only natural money. The openly-avowed determination was 
to increase the power of money, and in order to accomplish that pur- 
pose the metal which promised the largest yield was to be condemned 
and stripped of its ancient monetary function. So strongly was this 
determination set forth, so earnestly was it presented, and so urgently 
pressed on the ground of duty, that its achievement came to be re- 
. garded as the fulfillment. of a high moral purpose.” 

Professor Laughlin, in his debate with “ Coin,” seemed to put great 
stress upon the fact that a great portion of our business was done with- 
out the interchange of a cent of money, arguing from that that the 
amount of money available for circulation was immaterial. Arguments 
of this character are in keeping with the entire mode of warfare upon free 
coinage. The business he speaks of was done by checks ; those checks 
represented the money that was in the banks upon which they were 
drawn, and to the credit of the drawer, and illustrated nothing more 
than that it saved the trouble of the buyer drawing the money to pay the 
seller, to be by him deposited again ; the money was to all intents and 
purposes in circulation. But the professor goes further in his specious 
pleading and says, “The more money there is roaming about in circula- 
tion is no reason why any one gets more of it.” Increase in circulation 
will not, of itself, place money in any one’s pocket or increase his bank 
accounts ; so far you are right, professor, but in the inference you wish 
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drawn from your observation you are wrong and dishonest; you wish 
to intimate that there is no advantage in a plentiful circulation over a 
. contracted circulation. Ask your physician if there is any benefit to the 
human body to have a plentiful supply of blood as against an insuf- 
ficient supply, and from his answer you may learn something that 
would be of service to you in considering the question of money circu- 
lation, for what the blood circulation is to the human body money cir- 
culation is to the body politic. To carry your argument to its logical 
conclusion, we would be better off without any money, for if a plenti- 
ful supply of money is not better than a stringency, then a stringency 
is not better than no money ; hence no money is a desirable state. 

I cannot trespass upon the space of a magazine by asking room for 
answers to the many misstatements made by the champions of gold : 
their windings and twistings are so numerous that it would require a 
monopoly of the pages of the Un1TED SERVICE to follow them. 

The noble spirits who, after throwing off the allegiance of the col- 
onies to Great Britain, met together to devise a form of government for 
the then new nation ; that they builded wisely is amply attested by over 
one hundred years of advancement. They knew full well the people 
they had to deal with commercially, and that knowledge, of course, in- 
fluenced them greatly in determining those features of government that 
most nearly affected commerce, the most important being our financial 
system. In 1785, Congress made the silver dollar the unit of money 
and therefore of value. In April, 1792, the law establishing the mint 
was enacted, and that law provided that the dollar should be the unit, 
and it was “to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar, as the same is 
more convenient,” and to contain 371} grains of pure silver. The 
same act fixed the weight of the gold eagle at 247,5, grains, which 
made the ratio of value of silver to gold by weight as 15 to1. In 
1834, and again in 1837, changes were made in the gold coin, but the 
silver remained unchanged. After the change in 1837 the ratio was as 
15.98 to 1. 

Lieutenant Campbell, following in the footsteps of those who think 
that in order to attack successfully the position of the free-coinage 
advocates they must first break down the claim that silver was made 
the unit of value, in speaking of the act of 1792, after quoting the 
language of that act,—‘ the money of the United States shall be ex- 
pressed in dollars or units,”—says, “for the dollar or unit need not 
necessarily be a silver dollar, and, in fact, the act fixed the weight of 
the gold eagle at 247,5, grains, or the dollar, or unit of value, at 242 
grains of gold.” 

The act of 1792 makes no provision for the coinage of a gold dollar, 
this, too, notwithstanding the fact that Hamilton made an able report 
recommending the coinage of both gold and silver dollars. Congress 
adopted the recommendation of Jefferson, who advocated silver dollars, 
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making the larger coins of gold. Section 9 of the act of 1792 says that 
there shall be coined “ eagles, each to be of the value of $10 or wnits, and 
to contain 247 grains and ¢ of a grain of pure, or 270 grains of standard 
gold; . . . dollars or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled 
dollar as the same is now current, and to contain 371 grains and 4; 
parts of a grain of pure, or 416 grains of standard silver.” Now, can 
language be plainer than that? After declaring that the unit of money 
or value should be the dollar, Congress proceeded to say, and did say, 
what that dollar should consist of : that it should be silver, ond ¢ contain 
371} grains of that metal. 

Lieutenant Campbell can juggle with language, as he and others 
who think as he does care to, but the stubborn fact that the silver 
dollar was the unit of value from 1792 until 1873 remains. Further 
on in his article, however, Lieutenant Campbell concedes the correct- 
ness of the contention by saying, anent the act of 1873, that “ in eighty- 
one years we had passed from a silver unit toa gold unit.” In laud- 
ing this change, he further says, “ Who will say that this was not in 
keeping with our progress in civilization and our advancement as a 
nation? Where will you find in the history of nations a brighter or 
more interesting chapter than the one that records the advancement of 
the United States in area, population, and trade for these eighty-eight 
years [1785 to 1873], during which our money passed from a silver unit 
of value to a gold unit of value.” 

Lieutenant Campbell will not have to look behind him to discover 
my position with reference to a consideration of the period he speaks 
of; he will find me abreast of him in admiration of the progress made 
by our country from 1785 to 1873, and I am equally proud of the fact 
that that “progress in civilization and advancement as a nation” was 
made under the beneficent influences of bimetallism and a silver unit 
of value. During that period we did not pass from a silver to a gold 
unit; the change was made at the termination of that period, and it 
would seem that all the glories, the contemplation of which awakes his 
enthusiasm to rapturous discourse, terminated at the same time. 

Then, if we as a nation made such rapid progress while enjoying 
the blessings of a double standard, at a time when we had to go abroad 
for nearly everything we wanted, is it not a strong argument in favor 
of the benefits to attend a return to the conditions that enabled us to 
prosper as we did? 

There is quite a large class of writers and speakers who, while 
conceding the necessity for bimetallism, deny our ability to go to free 
coinage of both metals independently of international action; to such 
we say, are we such a pigmy among nations that we must needs ask the 
consent of others before determining upon a financial system? Has not 
the very progress that we have made placed us in a comparatively 
independent position concerning other nations? Are we never to throw 
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off the swaddling-clothes of subserviency to England, from whose 
political domination we freed ourselves years ago? 

But while contending that our position in the family of nations is 
such as to enable us to make our currency what we will, it is true that 
the supremacy in the carrying trade is not enjoyed by us, but the pro- 
ducing supremacy is ours by a large percentage, and there is no one 
nation that comes to our markets through love of us; there is no senti- 
ment in their business transactions with us, it is pure business and be- 
cause they know that it is to their interest to trade with us; now is it 
sensible to suppose that they will go elsewhere simply because we adopt 
a double standard of currency? Even if they did want to, to what 
country will they transfer their trade? Nowhere on God’s green foot- 
stool is there a place where they can better themselves. 

Edward Atkinson, the eminent New England economist, in order 
to frighten our people, declares, on the strength of his great reputation, 
that foreign capital will not come here for investment, and that our 
securities cannot find buyers abroad because of this movement in favor 
of free coinage, and says to the South that her iron- and coal-mines 
will remain undeveloped unless her people prove recreant to silver. 
But Henry Clews, the eminent banker of New York, and who certainly 
needs no introduction to the American people, and needs no voucher 
to his antagonism to coinage of silver, takes issue with Mr. Atkinson, 
for in a letter to the press, dated May 13, 1895, he says,— 

“Tt is gratifying to know that while we have not been able to secure 
international action on silver, we have succeeded in getting international 
connection in our securities, and international bimetallism may come 
next. The recent buying on London and continental account has been 
simply immense, and the end is not yet. Many of the operators who 
have made fabulous sums of money in Europe in the Kaffir speculations 
have bought heavily of American securities of late, partly for invest- 
ment and partly to sell out again when the advance has been sufficiently 
ample to suit them. After the huge profits made in the African mine 
speculations, they are not likely to realize on their American invest- 
ments without getting similar compensation. It was only nine years 
ago that the English began to settle in the section of South Africa 
where the diamond and gold mines have since been discovered. The 
Dutch had previously settled there after the same fashion as they did 
originally in New York, when they called it New Amsterdam. About 
twenty Dutch farmers occupied all the section of country, whose occu- 
pation was raising cattle. The mining excitement has since drawn a 
white population of 60,000 and 40,000 black since August, 1886. With- 
in a few years most of these lands were sold at a pound an acre and a 
large part of them as low as sixpence an acre. The mines established 
on this property have been stocked at £120,000,000, and most of them 
are selling at an immense premium ; for instance, the Rand mines were 
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issued at £1 a share, and they are now worth £33 a share, and many 
of the holders expect to realize at least £100 a share. The output of 
gold is now 181,000 ounces per month, and with the new batteries and 
appliances now being erected and nearly completed it is confidently 
expected that the product will reach 200,000 ounces per month. Silver 
is found in this country in considerable quantities, but the low price 
prevailing makes it unprofitable as compared with gold. This rich 
mining property is located 6500 feet above the level of the sea and is 
extremely healthy. In the Rand Victoria mine they are now sinking 
a shaft to work the reef of a depth of 2000 feet. The men who have 
profited by this Kaffir speculation more than any others are Cecil 
Rhodes, Alfred Belt, Barnato Bros., J. B. Robinson, Eckstein Bros., 
Henry Nourse, Piet Marracs, F. A. English, 8S. Neumann & Co., and 
A. Goerz & Co., some of whom are now living in London in princely 
style. The Barnatos originally went to that country as circus jugglers, 
and boast of having started in their new departure with a half-crown 
in their pockets. They are supposed to have made out of their ven- 
tures, principally in diamond mines, £5,000,000. Robinson is put 
down at £2,500,000, Belt at £12,000,000, Rhodes at about £7,000,000, 
Nourse at £2,500,000, Piet Marracs at £2,000,000, and F. A. English 
at £3,000,000. The followers of these bold operators have also been 
big winners.” 

I quote at length, for, aside from the death-blow it gives to Mr. 
Atkinson’s claim, it is otherwise “ mighty interesting reading,” for it 
is significantly conclusive, in the involuntary testimony it gives in be- 
half of the argument in favor of bimetallism: currency, that the gold 
standard recently foisted upon this country is being operated mainly to 
the advantage of England. 

“ By discriminating against one of the most valuable products of 
this country we are giving abnormal stimulation to the development of 
the gold-mining industry in South Africa, chiefly owned and controlled 
by British capitalists, When we talk about the restoration of silver in 
this country an immediate howl goes up about benefiting the Western 
silver miners, but nothing is said knowingly by the gold standard ad- 
vocates of the tremendous fortunes being made by the foreign owners 
of the South African gold-mines by the very discrimination which our 
own country is making against its own silver. 

“The United States has been deliberately put in the attitude of 
voluntarily depreciating the value of one of its greatest products by 
the adoption of a policy which is confessedly making millionaires and 
billionaires of the gold-mine owners of South Africa. But as this 
helps England and hurts our country it is all right with our large and 
rapidly-increasing element of Tories who are doing their best to make 
this country an annex of the British government.” 

And in answer to the assertion that it is hazardous for us to attempt 
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the free coinage of silver at a ratio established by ourselves, we cite 
the historical fact that, although England demonetized silver in 1816, 
the United States and France maintained the double standard up to 
1873 ; India being on a silver basis; and all this time, embracing the 
period of our greatest growth and progressive advancement, the com- 
merce of the world was carried on profitably and harmoniously, and 
yet we have it declared into our ears unceasingly that we are not strong 
enough to create a monetary system of our own. 

Just picture the condition of a nation of seventy millions of people, 
with an aggregate wealth of sixty-five or seventy billions of dollars, 
untold resources and inventive genius and capacity, that cannot walk 
alone financially, but must needs submit to the leading-strings of the 
nation whose every interest is antagonistic to ours, and whose commer- 
cial supremacy and glory is menaced by us; our progress means her 
decline, and anything she can do to retard that progress will be done, 
and that not grudgingly. 

But if we once determine on free coinage of silver, it will not 
be long before France will be with us; it is evidently forgotten by our 
friends who are so vociferous in decrying the United States acting 
alone that in 1876 France pledged herself to follow us to bimetallism, 
if we would only lead off. Then, again, we would have the company of 
Mexico and the South American States. 

It is said to us that Mexico is suffering from the evil attending a 
silver currency. Mr. Raoul, president of the Mexican National Rail- 
road, on the subject of the effects of free silver upon the prosperity of 
Mexico, says, “I attributed it—the profits of the road in excess of 
United States roads—to the impetus given to business in that country 
by the use of silver for money. For four years successively, during 
which time roads have failed to pay dividends, in the face of an ex- 
change, in Mexico, of two to one to meet our foreign charges, the 
Mexican National Railroad has netted a profit of $300,000 a year; 
the use of the silver dollar has stimulated every industry, and there is 
a continued movement of prosperity in that country.” So it is with all 
silver basis countries; the reports to the contrary, sent out by a sub- 
sidized press, will not stand the test of analysis. 

Again, we are told that if we have free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, we will be flooded with silver, our country will be 
made the dumping-ground for the world’s output of a debased metal. 
Suppose that should happen, would it be an unmixed exil? Would 
it be brought here and given to us? Would our foreign friends bring 
it here just for the sake of getting rid of it, or would it be in pay- 
ment for something that we have to sell? “Coin” puts it forcibly 
and keenly when he says,— 

“With the mints of this great nation open to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver a demand has been created sufficient to absorb all the 
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surplus silver in the world if it wishes to unload upon us. How 
much silver is there in the world? As expressed in dollars there is 
$4,000,000,000 of it available for use as money. As expressed in 
bulk it is the cube of sixty-six feet. It will all go in the room of the 
First National Bank of this city and the basement thereunder. 

“‘ Now, we will pull the throttle valve; we pass the act of remone- 
tization. The mints are thrown open as they were prior to 1873. 
Now, what is the result? It would be like an engine starting off on 
a rough track to start with, probably. Here would come the silver of 
the world, we will say, to take our gold away. ‘ You fellows have 
overturned silver. We are willing to swap with you; we will give 
you our silver and take your gold.’ Well, here they come with it. 
How are they going to give us their silver?’ They give us silver for 
our gold. How much would they get and how much would they give 
us? At the present time there is probably about $400,000,000 of gold 
in the United States. It is only a very small sum compared with the 
necessities of the country. Now, suppose they got all our gold? 
What would they do with it? Would they eat it? Is there anything 
sacred about gold, or silver either, except for the use of the arts and 
manufactories and for their desirability to use as money? Now, they 
want to bring us the balance of their silver. : 

“ What do we give them for it? We give them our products. 
Ships are coming into our harbors from all portions of the world 
bringing us the silver of the world,—this sixty-six feet. (I am taking 
an extreme view of it,—a monometallist’s view of it.) And they are 
going back with the products of our spindles and looms and of our 
fields. They have got our products and we have got their silver. 

“We can get to work and raise the same products next year over 
again, and tell them to bring some more of it if they have got it. They 
bring us all their silver, and they have found out that we have got 
enough to give them for it. In other words, the United States is big 
enough when she throws her mints open to the free coinage of silver to 
take all the silver in the world, and give up her products in payment 
for it; and such a nation can fix the ratio between gold and silver. 
They could find ships enough to bring it to us. Two ships would 
carry it all. The products for this country for a single year would 
take it all. And we could still say, ‘Come on: we have more to sell 
you.’ 

“Such a thing would put our manufactories at work. There would 
be no idle labor in the United States in ninety days after the mono- 
metallists tried that game on us. There is only $1,400,000,000 of 
silver in the world that is not in the coins of the established govern- 
ments. 

“Tt would be the very best thing that could happen to this country 
if we could trade what is claimed to be $600,000,000 of gold in this 
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country (but in truth less than $400,000,000) for all the silver in the 
world. It is just as good as money. It is an erroneous idea to stand 
gold up and worship it as a great god. There is nothing in it except 
its use in the arts and its use as money, and you have been impressed 
with its use of money simply because it. has been impressed upon 
you. 

“You don’t have to carry silver around with you. You don’t 
carry gold around with you. We carry more silver than we do gold. 
You carry a paper substitute to represent it. Gold would immediately 
come back and knock at our door. (I mean if this happened. I don’t 
admit it will happen, because I won’t say that the balance of the 
world are fools enough to give us their silver.) 

“What I say will happen will be this: When a great government 
like the United States says, ‘ Here is equal exchange, 16 for 1, gold 
for silver,’ a man in France is not going to part with his silver or gold 
unless he gets that much for it; unless he gets as much for it as the 
United States will pay for it, less the cost of exchange. 

“So that when a government that is big enough to take all the 
silver in the world wants to test its capacity, a demand is created by an 
influence that is able to sustain that demand, so that a man nowhere in 
the world is going to sell his silver for gold for any less than he can 
get for it in the United States. But we will not have to go it alone. 
Mexico, Central and South America are already with us when we start. 
We start with one-half of the world geographically; all bonded to- 
gether in sympathy. The reason why Mexico and the South American 
governments cannot go it alone is because they are small commercial 
governments. Europe and the United States are too much for them. 
The enormous demand made for gold by the enormous commercial 
transactions of Europe and the United States makes a demand for gold 
that the governments of Mexico, South America, China, and Japan are 
not equal to overcome. So that the United States, when she would 
start, would have the assistance of these weaker governments with 
her.” 

It seems, if recent dispatches are to be believed, that there is now 
a scare in England: they are afraid that that will be made the dumping- 
ground for silver if free coinage is revived. 

We are told that a return to bimetallism would drive gold toa 
premium, Where is it now? Is it not practically at a premium when 
its value is doubled? But what is tosend it toa premium? If increased 
demand is what sends money to a premium, that can easily be remedied 
by relieving the pressure by using more of the other metal, raising it 
and lowering the other to a common plane. 

How is a gold standard to be maintained? We have to pay our 
foreign creditors about two hundred and fifty millions of dollars in gold 
annually. We have a balance of trade of about one hundred millions 
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in our favor. We produce annually about forty millions of gold ; that 
gives us about one hundred and forty millions to meet our gold indebt- 
edness, leaving about one hundred and ten millions. How do we meet 
that? We draw on our reserve. That, being only one hundred mil- 
lions, is soon depleted. What then? Issue bonds to replenish the 
reserve. Next year the same routine is gone through with, every issue 
of bonds adding to the two hundred and fifty millions that we have to 
meet. Where will it end? In bankruptcy. 

So long as we discredit our own silver, England will continue to do 
as she is now doing,—take about fifteen to twenty millions of our silver 
at sixty-five cents per ounce to send to India for wheat and cotton, 
where wheat is always sold at an ounce of silver per bushel ; and as long 
as wheat can be had in India for sixty-five cents per bushel, we will 
not get a cent more, and that thing will continue as long as we discredit 
silver and keep it out of its money function. 

Remonetization of silver would give a mint value that would soon 
shut off England’s scheme of using us to force down the price of our 
products; wheat would go up, and not only that, but our exports would 
treble, nay, quadruple, not only benefiting our producing class but 
benefiting the country, as it would tend to make available more gold 
to meet our obligations, which, as they were contracted for in gold, must 
be paid in gold, and the national credit maintained unimpaired. 

Silver not having suffered any change in its chemical composition 
or physical structure, it is self-evident that its decline in commercial 
value is due to causes other than a diminution of the qualities inherent 
in it. Now, what are they? Monometallists say that the enormous 
yield of silver from the mines caused its decline. Bimetallists say 
that is not true, and in this contention they are supported by history, 
ancient and modern. 

Professor Bastobee, who certainly cannot be classed as a “silver 
crank,” in speaking of the increase in the output of the money metal 
mines between 1851 and 1871, putting the increase at two and one-half 
billions of dollars, after saying that the increase was almost entirely 
of gold, says, “The last point to be noticed is the very small influence 
exercised on the value of silver by the new gold ;” and what effect was 
had was an increase in the value of silver: it went up from 59} pence 
per ounce to 624 pence per ounce. Hardly noticeable further than that 

_it shows that large increase in the stock of money metals will not per se 
make any very marked change in its commercial value, and that is due 
to the fact that where both metals enjoy the same right of coinage the 
mint fixes the value. Further, the professor tells of the period imme- 
diately succeeding the great increase in gold, when “new silver mines of 
immense fertility came into working,” when the amount of silver avail- 
able for money was almost doubled, and says, “ This increased supply 
was accompanied by a marked depreciation in the gold prices of silver. 
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. . . The result of the close investigations to which all aspects of the 
question were subjected was to show that the increased production of sil- 
ver was only a minor element in causing its depreciation. The policy 
pursued by various states—viz., Germany and the Scandinavian 
states in adopting a single gold standard ; the countries composing the 
Latin Union in limiting the coinage of silver; the Indian government 
by adopting a new method of drawing bills—proved to be the really 
influential causes for the decline in the value of silver as contrasted 
with gold.” From this it will be seen, as claimed by the friends of 
silver, that the cutting off of the most important of the functions of 
silver was the primary and most potent factor in bringing about its de- 
cline ; and this was done in the interest and at the demand of influences 
most benefited by scarcity of money, the money-lending and fixed 
income classes. 

England is pointed to by the opponents of silver as worthy of emu- 
lation. Now, those who direct our attention in that direction bring 
about an examination of affairs the result of which is not to her credit ; 
neither will it strengthen the argument in favor of following in her foot- 
steps. What do we find there? We find that the “British govern- 
ment is based upon an aristocracy of wealth and pauperized labor to an 
extent hitherto unknown since the downfall of corrupt, imperial Rome.” 
The natural result of her policy has been to make distinctions so deep 
and broad that everything is owned by the very few, and the proceeds 
of every toiling hand is swallowed up by the established incomes of 
the few. According to reliable official statements the population of 
Great Britain is in round numbers 30,000,000, her lands 72,119,- 
962 acres; of these lands, 51,885,148 acres—more than two-thirds of 
the whole—are owned by eleven thousand persons. The rents from 
these lands aggregate $562,000,000 per annum, and as money circu- 
lating in that kingdom is contracted, and its volume diminished, so is 
the purchasing and governing power of these enormous millions in- 
creased, clearly demonstrating England’s desire for restricted issue of 
currency. Yet where would England have been at the time of the 
Barings’ fall, when her financial system was tottering and the mone- 
tary repose of the world threatened, if France with her millions of sil- 
ver had not come to the support of her neighbor across the Channel ? 
and “ if at this time she (France) had had only one hundred millions of 
silver instead of seven hundred millions, what destruction would have 
followed that financial earthquake! The broken wrecks would have 
been found on every beach, and devastation and distress would have 
swept over the civilized world. . . . If all the silver produced in the 
world, less that used in the arts, was coined into dollars by the govern- 
ment of the United States, it would require the world’s product for 
nearly ten years to give us the per capita circulation of silver that 
France now (1891) has.” 
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I do not want to believe that men of intelligence and known 
probity, as some of the opponents of silver are, would purposely and 
knowingly misrepresent facts in their advocacy of a single standard of 
currency, and yet there are so many glaring inaccuracies in the state- 
ments that I cannot reconcile them with my desire to credit them 
with truthful intentions. 

It is asserted by the goldites, in season and out of season, that the 
coinage and use of silver money will drive gold out of the country ; 
the facts of history refute such assertions ; that prediction was repeated a 
thousand times on the floors of Congress during the debates in the 
legislation of 1878, which restored silver to coinage. At that time, in 
1878, there was in this country about two hundred and thirty millions 
in gold, whereas, in 1891, three years after the enactment of the law, 
at thought of which gold was to take to itself wings and leave us, 
there was in this country about seven hundred millions. It is true that 
in later years there seemed to be a scarcity of gold, but the scarcity 
was ouly seeming ; it was here, but hoarded to compel the government 
to do just what it did do, and which was the result of a treasury regu- 
lation that “coin” means gold; bonds were issued and the gold was 
brought from the vaults. As long as government discriminates in 
favor of one metal as against the other, the favored one will appreciate 
to the hurt of the one discredited ; but not alone is the metal affected, 
all products are affected; the sympathy between the depreciation of 
silver and other products is not because it is silver, but because of 
its being discredited ; its depreciation is accompanied by the unnatural 
appreciation of the money that is retained. 

In conclusion, I will quote from the London Statist, which is an out 
and out gold standard publication. Discussing President Cleveland’s 
message, it says, “‘ If gold is demonetized, it is perfectly clear that there 
will be a great transfer of property from the capitalist and lending 
classes to the producing and borrowing classes. This would be of im- 
mense advantage to the West and South, and would prove a serious 
loss to the Eastern States and to Europe.” By Europe is meant’ more 
particularly England, but the Statist’s sight is beclouded in the sense that 
it cannot, or will not, distinguish the difference between bimetallism and 
silver monometallism. Further it says, “Of course, a great country like 
the United States adopting a silver standard would have great influence on 
the whole of the world, and silver would undoubtedly rise, but it would 
be long before it reached sixty pence. The great reduction of debts all 
over the United States by a fall of silver [gold] would give the farm- 
ing classes generally a sense of freedom and prosperity which they 
have not had for many years, and would probably give a. great stimu- 
lus to production. If silver did not rise much for awhile, American 
cotton, pork, etc., wouldecompete with the product of other countries 
at a very great advantage, and there would probably be a very rapid 
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and great growth of exports, and the beginning of an era of great 


prosperity.” 

It will be observed that all this good will come even if gold is 
demonetized, but as the purpose of the friends of silver is not the dis- 
crediting of gold, but simply putting silver where it was before 1873, 
on an equal footing with gold at an established ratio, it will also 
be observed that England recognizes the fact that the United States is 


large and powerful enough to act for itself. 


JoHN FEeRRAL McBLAIN, 
First Lieutenant Ninth Cavalry, U.S.A. 
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A SICILIAN BRIGAND. 


Mr. Rosert OTEy, young, handsome, and accomplished ; a gentleman 
of elegant leisure ; a position which the income derived from a princely 
inheritance enabled him to worthily maintain; a member of various 
clubs,—political, literary, musical, and athletic,—and, from his natural 
affability and singularly prepossessing manners, familiarly spoken of 
as “a prime good fellow” among the members of that inner and rather 
- exclusive circle of New Orleans society, in which he was a recognized 
leader and a shining light, was seated before the fire in his cozy library 
enjoying his usual post-prandial cigar, and looking over the afternoon 
paper, when a servant entered and handed him a somewhat small and 
dainty-looking missive, left a moment before at the door by the post- 
man. 

Opening the envelope he took therefrom a slightly-perfumed and 
gilt-edged card, on which were engraved the following words : 










Me. and Me. Thomas Johnstone 
se goanatiirpart anemic: <A creates cco. adhe 
Sancy Dress word Masgucerade Bal, 
at these tcscdecsce, Lafayette Sguace, 
aes the cuering of 
Thursday, the Srserrtiy fuel of Febuary, 

1898. 








He read the card over two or three times, as if to impress its coy- 
tents on his mind, or because he found its perusal particularly pleasing, 
—probably the latter, as the expression of his face seemed to indicate. 

The Johnstones—father, mother, two charming and accomplished 
daughters, and a son of about his own age—were his particular friends. 
Indeed, for the elder of the daughters he had been for some little time 
conscious of entertaining even more than a particularly friendly regard ; 
and though not by nature very susceptible to the influence of female 
charms, and generally considered among his friends as “ not a marry- 
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ing man,” still he was getting on in life, though not as yet, it consoled 
him to think, either very fast or far; and, he might tire of a bachelor 
establishment presided over by an elderly maternal aunt, whose com- 
panion and assistant was his younger and only sister. And should he 
come to consider it his duty to relieve the former of her growing 
household cares and responsibilities, and provide more suitable and 
congenial society for the latter, who among his young lady acquaint- 
ances was more eligible to fill both positions than Miss Irene John- 
stone, if wealth, social position, beauty, and high personal accomplish- 
ments were essential qualifications? And assuredly, as the wife of a 
young and brilliant man of society, he felt that they were. 

Would he go to the ball? Had any one seriously asked him such 
a question, he would have laughed at it as ridiculous. Of course he 
would go. The thing was just to his taste. 

Besides a singularly handsome face, nature had endowed Mr. Otey 
with a finely-proportioned figure, which he was fond of exhibiting to 
the best advantage whenever occasion offered ; and in the several fancy 
dress balls that he had previously attended, he had found ample oppor- 
tunity for the full display of this particular phase of personal vanity. 
In his various impersonations, he had made himself, from the lavish 
richness of his costumes, his graceful symmetry of form, and courtly 
bearing,—for he chose only those affording opportunity for the display 
of such characteristics,—the cynosure of all admiring eyes; and it was 
the general voice that he looked and acted his characters to perfection. 
But his favorite impersonation was that of Don Carlos in Verdi’s 
opera of Ernani, the rich picturesqueness of whose attire—the short 
Spanish cloak thrown loosely over one shoulder, the finely-wrought 
doublet with long-pointed collar, soft silken hose, and low russet boots, 
with the broad-brimmed, low-crowned sombrero, with its long and 
gracefully-drooping feather resting lightly upon the flowing auburn 
ringlets—had captivated his fancy. Besides, Ernani was his favorite 
opera; and Mr. Otey was not only a passionate lover of music,—es- 
pecially of the Italian school,—but, moreover, possessed a really fine 
and thoroughly cutivated baritone voice ; and he could, in keeping with 
the character, display its rich powers to full advantage in some soul- 
stirring melody, which he usually did to the delight of large and 
appreciative audiences; his rendering of the beautiful and mournful 
aria, “O! dei verd’ anni miei!” being considered particularly ‘fine 
and effective. And in this character, he at first thought, he would 
attend the Johnstone’s ball; but as it was to be a masquerade, and he 
reflected that in any of his former costumes he would be sure to be 
recognized, a wide departure from his usual line of impersonations 
seemed imperative. And what should this be? 

At that moment his eye happened to fall upon the afternoon paper 
lying across his knee. In an editorial there had been some reference 
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made to the disturbances which had occurred at the time of the forcible 
entry of the city jail by the mob, and slaughter of the Italian pris- 
oners, about three years before; and this it was that had attracted his 
notice and offered a suggestion. Why not go to the ball as a member 
of the dreaded Mafia? Or what could afford better opportunity for 
the display of savage picturesqueness than the fantastic garb of a full- 
fledged Sicilian brigand as seen amid his native wilds? And in the rude 
dress and fierce air of the bandit who would recognize the naturally 
graceful and elegant Robert Otey? A direct inspiration could not 
have come more timely. Yes; he would, for once, exchange the dig- 
nified and courtly for the uncouth and ferocious. 

It may be here remarked, in regard to the aforesaid disturbances, 
that Mr. Johnstone, who was a person of considerable social and polit- 
ical influence in the community, was generally believed to have had no 
small share, in connection with certain other eminent citizens, in in- 
flaming the public mind, and thus indirectly inciting the more turbu- 
lent part of the populace to those acts of violence and murder which 
had so scandalized its more peaceful and law-abiding element. Certain 
it was that he had aroused the enmity of certain members of that class 
of the community against whom the vengeance of the mob had been 
directed, from the fact that he had received a number of threatening 
missives couched in somewhat obscure English, and in several instances 
embellished with crude drawings of skulls, cross-bones, and’ daggers. 
One of these interesting specimens of cabalistic art, of dire import, 
though somewhat more artistically executed than the others, was a 
painted representation of a brigand, in characteristic garb, in the act 
of thrusting a stiletto through a large and abnormally red heart, 
obligingly suspended in mid-air by some invisible means for the 
purpose, and on which was traced in an inky-black hue the letter J, 
so that the recipient might be in no doubt as to whom this particular 
part of the human anatomy was supposed to belong; while around the 
borders of the paper were sketches of hands and feet, interspersed 
with those of fragments of arms and legs, all equally suggestive of a 
dismembered body. 

The striking boldness of the design and the spirited manner of its 
execution induced Mr. Johnstone, who possessed a keen sense of 
humor, to have it framed and hung upon his library wall, as a unique 
example of the savage in art, which, if not exactly after the manner of 
Salvator Rosa, still displayed considerable fertility of resource and 
originality of genius in the unknown artist. He and Mr. Otey had 
enjoyed many a laugh over it together; for, so far from exciting any 
feeling of apprehension in Mr. Johnstone, who was a man of large and 
powerful frame and indomitable courage, and naturally not easily 
intimidated, it had been an unfailiig source of amusement to him ; and 
he had even resented a suggestion that it might be a practical joke on 
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the part of one of his friends, as a reflection upon the genuineness of 
this gem of an Italian master,—probably Francesco Maffei, or Mafia, 
as he facetionsly termed it ; for that artist was noted for his exaggerated 
style. 

His family, however, had at first felt considerable alarm for his 
personal-safety, but as time went on, and he had neither been found 
dead with a dagger thrust through his heart, after the true Italian 
method, nor dissected with all the neatness and dexterity of some pro- 
fessional Jack the Ripper, their fears had subsided, and the matter 
would probably have been forgotten had it not been for Mr. Johnstone’s 
whim in keeping, contrary to their wishes, this constant reminder in 
his library. 

In choosing his characters, Mr. Otey had always been scrupulously 
exact, even to the placing of a button and the color of a thread, in the 
make-up of his costumes. In fact, he made historical accuracy a study, 
and as he never hired his dresses, but always had them made to order, 
so he never hesitated at any cost either of labor or material. And 
now, his choice being thus happily made, it occurred to him, that having 
but a rather vague idea as to how he ought to dress to be entirely en 
régle with the character, he should consult some competent authority. 
Bat where could such be found ? 

Among the lower order of Italians to be met with in certain quar- 
ters of the city there were doubtless some who could give him the desired 
information. He might even come across a genuine ex-brigand, and 
thus be able to draw his information from the very fountain-head itself. 
But apart from the probability that it would require more time than 
he could afford to devote to such a quest, the natural hesitation, he 
thought, that such a person might have to entering into confidential 
communications with him upon a matter of so delicately personal a 
nature, caused him to abandon the idea. It was a brilliant one to be 
sure, but hardly practicable. He remembered having seen in some 
book-store window, about a year before, an old print of one of Sal- 
vator’s paintings representing banditti in the act of attacking some 
travelers, but as this might be equally unobtainable, even could he re- 
member just where he had seen it, his only resource, it appeared, would 
be to make a study of the picture in Mr. Johnstone’s library. Could 
he do so unobserved, he would make a copy, he resolved, of the ban- 
dit, which, as he possessed some little talent for drawing, he felt sure 
he could do with sufficient accuracy for his purpose; and he could 
afterwards work up the details at his leisure ; for as Mr. Otey was, as 
before remarked, in such matters, nothing if not exact, he preferred to 
be guided by his own ideas rather than to rely altogether upon those 
of his costumer. And so, having finally settled the matter to his 
entire satisfaction, he went to bed. 

In pursuance of his purpose he called, the next day, at the John- 
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stone mansion, at an hour when, he thought, he would be the least likely 
to find the family at home. Luckily he had timed his visit aright ; and 
with the excuse that he would await the return of the young ladies, he 
entered, and passed into the library; where a short time sufficed for 
him to make a hasty copy of the bandit, deposit his visiting-card upon 
the table in the hall, and quietly leave the house. The evening he 
devoted to elaborating his sketch, working up such details as might 
heighten the effect, and be in strict accord with the unities of ‘the 
character. But there were two features presented by this realistic view 
of the subject that caused him to hesitate. Should he wear ear-rings, 
and carry a carbine? No brigand could be complete, according to his 
idea, who lacked either. A wig, to represent his shaggy and unkempt 
locks, could be easily managed ; but as for the gun and the auricular 
ornaments, the former might prove of much personal inconvenience, 
and the latter appeared to be of doubtful practicability to say the least. 
To be sure, he could have his ears bored, but this would be a sacrifice 
upon the altar of his cherished realism that he was hardly prepared to 
make. Now Mr. Otey was as proud of his ears as he was of his small 
and delicately-shaped hands and feet, and the thought of doing any- 
thing to permanently disfigure them was not to be tolerated for a 
moment. Had he known that there were certain contrivances, as his 
sister might have told him, to obviate any such supposed necessity, he 
would have been spared all this perturbation of spirit. But he didn’t, 
and consequently he was perplexed; indeed he had never been so per- 
plexed in his life before. A brigand without ear-rings was to Mr. 
Otey something inconceivable; as soon dispense with his sugar-loaf 
hat and feather, and gay array of ribbons, or any other part of his 
savage finery. From such personal observations as he had gained, he 
may have thought that all Italians of the lower orders wore them, and 
certainly there could hardly be any. lower than that of which he pro- 
posed to figure as a representative ; and to be without this distinguish- 
ing characteristic, would be a most exceptional and glaring abandon- 
ment of the proprieties which he had always been careful to observe. 
Most people would have said that he allowed himself to become un- 
duly worried over trifles; but Mr. Otey, in these matters, never re- 
garded anything as non-essential which was in strict keeping with the 
character he personated. But as no practical way out of the dilemma, 
save the one before mentioned, suggested itself to him just at the 
moment, he decided to do what many others, in a state of like mental 
perplexity, have done before,—go to bed and sleep on it; which he 
forthwith proceeded to do. 

For the next few weeks scarcely anything was thought of, or talked 
about, in polite society, but the coming Johnstone ball. The twenty- 
first of February would be the anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. John- 
stone’s silver wedding-day, and preparations had been made to celebrate 
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the happy event on a scale of unusual splendor. Their Jast ball, it was 
agreed by all, had been the event of the season; and as the next, ac- 
cording to common rumor, would surpass in point of size, display, and 
magnificence, all those which had preceded it, the said polite society, or 
that large and highly-favored portion of it which was to participate 
upon the occasion, naturally was, to use a familiar colloquialism, upon 
the high tip-toe of expectation. 

As usual, on occasions of the kind, the stores of history and fiction 
were drawn upon to furnish forth characters befitting so important an 
event; and many a king, queen, and courtly noble, of illustrious 
memory, and many a fair heroine and gallant hero of Poetry and 
Romance would doubtless find worthy representatives in a scene pre- 
senting an ensemble, which for gorgeousness of costume and brilliancy 
of effect might be well calculated to excite even the admiration and 
envy of the distinguished originals themselves. 

It was the season of balls and carnivals, public and private. But 
like the brightest star in the southern sky, so would this event shine 
forth the most resplendent over all in the social firmament on the night 
of the twenty-first of February, 1895. 


“ A bad night for the ball,” remarked Mr. Otey to himself, as he 
looked from his chamber window, late in the afternoon, at the dull, 
leaden sky and the drenching torrents of rain, which later, with the 
wind, seemed as if it were out for a frolic, and bent upon having a 
high old time generally, by the way in which it rushed along the gut- 
ters, dashed itself against window-panes, foamed from house-tops 
and spouts, and, in league with its boisterous companion, beat fiercely 
around the corners of streets in utter disregard of the personal comfort 
of such unlucky wayfarers as happened to be abroad at the time. 

‘‘Confoundedly unfortunate, of all nights!” again soliloquized Mr. 
Otey, as he turned away from the dismal view, and taking a step or 
two, pressed a small electric button in the wall, to summon his valet 
for the purpose of instructing him to dispatch one of the servants to 
order a hack to be in waiting for him at his door, at eight o’clock ; for 
he preferred that his own well-cared for and comfortably-housed horses 
should remain under cover on such a night. 

His dress had been sent home two days before, and had safely 
passed the ordeal of his severely critical eye; though he had so far 
done violence to his sense of the proprieties as to discard the ear-rings 
and gun; but probably without much loss to the general effect, for as 
he gazed admiringly at his full length reflection in the glass, the figure 
presented was of so truly ferocious an aspect, that a doubt might well 
have risen for a moment in his mind, whether he had not actually under- 
gone metempsychosis, and passed, body-and soul, into the corporeal sub- 
stance of a genuine brigand. He was especially delighted with the facial 
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effect of the jet black eyebrows and moustache,—the combined results 
of burnt cork and hair-dye,—and the long, unkempt locks of the black, 
shaggy wig. 

“T would defy my best friend to recognize me,—eh, Jean?” he said 
to his valet, who had just given him a finishing touch or two. 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the dapper little Frenchman. “ He vould 
be ze vise father to know you for his own son. Monsieur have no 
need for to vear ze mask.” 

“You think so, eh?” said Mr. Otey, in a guns tone. “I flatter 
myself that I shall astonish some of them, Jean.” 

“ Zat you vill, monsieur ; certainement,” responded Jean ,admiringly. 
“You like zat Fra—eet you call him?—-Ah, yes; you look like zat 
very devil himself.” 

“Fra Diavolo? Oh, no,” laughed Mr. Otey. “ He was entirely 
too genteel.” 

“ Zen zat ozzer one you tell me about,” said Jean. “ Zat monsieur 
Shin 

“No; not Schinderhannes, either,” said Mr. Otey, with another 
laugh. “They were your free-booters of the old school. I am sup- 
posed to represent the modern article of the Sicilian order, as now 
found in that brigand-infested island.” 

“Ze veather bad enough to keep even ze brigands at home,” ob- 
served Jean. “ But, monsieur,” he added, with a humorous twinkle of 
the eye, “is not one of ze ordinaire kind. He has his carriage, and 
can keep his clothes dry unlike ze ozzer unfortunate vuns vat cannot 
afford zat luxuree.” 

“You must have your little joke, Jean, I see,” laughed Mr. Otey. 
“ But can’t you suggest some name for me? Do you not know of any 
famous French brigand whom I could personate ?” 

“T do not remember any, monsieur.” 

“ There’s the brigand of Corsica,” said Mr. Otey, with a sly glance 
at his valet. “Surely, Jean, you have heard of the famous Corsican 
brigand. He was a terrible fellow, and the people were dreadfully 
afraid of him; and that is why some used to call him the Corsican 
Ogre. He had a very large and formidable band, and. he used to 
plunder on a pretty extensive scale. In fact, he stole several countries 
while out on his numerous free-booting expeditions. But they caught 
him at last; and I am sorry to say, Jean, that he was a Frenchman.” 

“ All ze same, monsieur ; I hope he vas hung,” observed Jean. 

“ Well—no; he wasn’t hung,” responded Mr. Otey. “He was 
transported to a lonely island in the sea, where he died.” 

“T nevair hear of zat villain,” observed Jean. ‘“ Vat vas his name, 
monsieur ?” 

“His name? Well—let me see. He was hess by several,” 
replied Mr. Otey, reflectively. ‘‘ Besides those I have mentioned, he 
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was called by a good part of his band ‘the Little Corporal.’ You see, 
they were very fond of him, and this was a term of affection.” 

But Mr. Otey had his joke all to himself. His valet had evidently 
never heard of that illustrious brigand by any of those titles. 

“ And now, Jean,” he added, “suppose you step down to the door, 
and see if the carriage has come. It must be eight o’clock.” 

In a few minutes Jean returned, and announced that the carriage 
had just arrived, and that it was raining as hard as ever. And so it 
was; and blowing as hard as ever, too; and as Mr. Otey, closely 
wrapped in his long water-proof cloak and hood, steadied himself for 
a moment on the door-step against a sudden blast of wind that almost 
carried him off his feet, he felt half inclined to think that such a night 
passed at home before a warm, cheerful fire, with an entertaining book 
and a good cigar, might be preferable even to the delights of a fancy 
dress masquerade ball. But he was in for it now, despite the discom- 
forts of wind and rain, and he would have to make the best of it. 

He had not’ gone far on his way before he became convinced that 
he had been not only half, but wholly right in thinking that remaining 
at home on such a night not only might but would have been far pref- 
erable to venturing out. The wind and rain had increased to an 
extent that threatened to develop into a regular tornado, and at times 
assailed the carriage with a fury that rendered further progress almost 
impossible. Two or three times, indeed, the jaded old horses came to 
a dead stand, and neither whip nor rein in the hands of the nearly 
equally bewildered driver seemed capable of urging them on. Had, 
in actual point of fact, two of the sorriest old beasts, and the most 
ancient and rickety vehicle in the city, fallen to Mr. Otey’s lot, his 
progress could scarcely have been slower, or his situation more 
thoroughly uncomfortable. The water flowed in streams down on the 
inner side of the windows, which shook and rattled in their frames as 
if about to leave them entirely and come crashing in upon the floor ; 
while the roof, leaking in several places, afforded but little more pro- 
tection against the inroads of the water. The few pedestrians met 
with, whom nothing but the direst necessity, it seemed, could have 
brought from under cover on such a night, closely wrapped in their 
overcoats and with heads bent down, fought their way against the storm 
as best they could, at times compelled to dodge the flying branches and 
limbs of the trees, with occasionally a shingle, or a brick from some 
chimney-top, to add to the danger and discomfort of the situation. In 
some places an entire tree lay almost across the street, against one of 
which at one time the wheel of the carriage struck with a force that 
threatened to reduce it to a complete collapse, like a certain other vehi- 
cle immortalized in verse. 

More than once Mr, Otey had been upon the point of ordering the 
driver to turn back ; but as they had already gone more than half-way, 
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nothing would be gained, he reflected, by that course ; so he made him- 
self as comfortable as he could for ‘the remainder of the ride, but which 
seemed to him to be so interminably long that once, believing the driver 
must have mistaken the way, he lowered one of the windows at the 
risk of being inundated, and shouted out his directions to him, with a 
caution not to go astray. The driver, however, assured him that he 
was all right, which happily proved to be the fact some little time after 
by the carriage drawing up before the Johnstone mansion. 

Mr. Otey gazed through the blurred pane of the carriage-window 
at the house, which impressed him as having an unusually dark and 
gloomy appearance. Not a light was visible at any of the windows, 
though this might have been owing to the shutters all being tightly 
closed. But what he could not as easily account for was the absence 
of the awning-covered framework, which on such occasions it was cus- 
tomary to extend from the front door of the house to the curbstone, 
and which, it was to be supposed, would have been thought necessary 
on this, of all nights. But possibly the belief on the part of his host, 
he reflected, that as a means of protection it would have been worse 
than useless; the probability, indeed, being that it would have been 
blown to pieces almost as soon as erected, might account for its absence. 
The ball could certainly not have been postponed ; though there were no 
other carriages coming or going, and in fact the entire square had a 
totally deserted look ; but, had that been the case, he would, of course, 
have been notified of it in time. The driver had not mistaken the 
house, as he had been careful to ascertain the number before opening 
the carriage-door ; still, it was not without a slight feeling of misgiving 
that Mr. Otey drew his cloak closely around him, carefully adjusted 
his, mask about his face, and pulled his hood well down over his head ; 
and then, stepping out of the hack, made a dash across the sidewalk 
and up the steps, at the imminent risk of tripping himself up, and 
gave the bell a vigorous pull. 

Instead of the door immediately opening, as he had expected, a full 
minute elapsed without any response being made to his ring, which 
still further increased the vague feeling he had that some mistake must 
have been made, though exactly what he was at a loss to imagine. 
Could his host have come to the not altogether unreasonable conclusion, 
he thought, that no one not entirely bereft of his senses would venture 
out on such a night ; and had he, of all those invited to the ball, proved 
to be the sole exception? And if so, in what a ridiculous light he 
would appear. But his chief anxiety now was to get under cover as 
quickly as possible, as the big rain-drops were unmercifully pelting 
him with an almost blinding force, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he could maintain his footing against the furious assaults of the 
wind ; which, indeed, he was only enabled to do by clinging desper- 
ately to the door-knob. But when just on the point of giving the bell 
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another pull, he became aware that there was some one upon the other 
side of the door endeavoring to open it, which his firm hold upon the 
knob prevented him from doing. So relaxing his grasp, the door flew 
open with a suddenness that must have proved rather disconcerting to 
the person who had evidently been putting forth equal effort to over- 
come Mr. Otey’s grip upon the outside, as the noise which followed 
plainly indicated that that individual had fallen over backward upon 
the floor. 

Stepping quickly inside, at the same moment throwing his hood 
back over his shoulders, the first object that met Mr. Otey’s eyes was 
a small boy in the act of scrambling up upon his feet, but who, at the 
sight of this evidently unexpected and dreadful apparition, uttered a 
terrified shriek, and starting back a little way, tumbled over a chair, 
* which in its turn, fell over on the floor with a crash that must have 
aroused the inmates of the house from cellar to garret. 

Mr. Otey had flattered himself that he would “astonish some of 
them,” as he had said to his valet, and he must have been highly grati- 
fied at his first success. But whether he was or not, he had no time 
for self-congratulations in that respect, for Mr. Johnstone suddenly 
appeared at the parlor door, where he paused a moment, and in the 
next had clutched Mr. Otey by the throat, and by a quick and dexter- 
ous movement of his right foot, brought that gentleman to the floor at 
full length upon his back. 

To say that Mr. Otey was astonished at the nature of his reception 
on the part’ of his host, would but very mildly express the state of his 
feelings. Paralyzed, perhaps, would not be too strong a term, being, 
too, nearer to the literal truth. Almost within an instant of time 
he found himself flat on his back, with his arms and feet so tightly 
wrapped about in the folds of his cloak as to render him incapable of 
making any resistance ; while the firm grip which Mr. Johnstone still 
maintained upon his throat made it equally impossible for him to 
speak ; and to add to the pain and humiliation of his position, that 
gentleman, who, as before stated, was a man of large and powerful 
build, planted his right knee firmly upon Mr. Otey’s chest, which 
pinned him down to the floor, and rendered him as incapable of move- 
ment as if he had been compressed within a vise. He was not only 
threatened with strangulation, but with being crushed also. 

Several of the servants had now appeared upon the scene, at the 
same time that a window was hastily raised, followed by cries, in shrill 
female tones, of ‘“ Murder! Robbers! Police!” while young Mr. 
Johnstone ran out of the parlor and up the stairs, shouting to his 
father to “hold on to him until he got his revolver ;” and one of the 
servants, at the frantic command of Miss Irene Johnstone rushed 
wildly out at the front door without hat or other outer covering, ut- 
terly regardless of wind and rain, to summon a couple of policemen. 
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Poor Mr. Otey ! his situation would have been simply ludicrous, 
had it not threatened to have a tragic termination. A realizing sense 
of the truth suddenly flashed upon him. He had evidently been mis- 
taken for a robber, or something worse, which his abrupt appearance, 
masked and in so mysterious a garb, would seem to fully justify. But 
what of the ball? Surely there had been some strange mistake, he 
couldn’t doubt. In the utter helplessness of his situation he was be- 
coming desperate. He was unable to speak or move; but some effort 
must be made to make his identity known, or his fate might bea pistol 
bullet in his head, or at best, the lodgment of his body in the nearest 
police station. 

Though apparently incapable of doing any harm, the mere pres- 
ence of the supposed robber in the house still agitated the family and 
servants to a painful degree. One of the latter, evidently under the 
impression that there were confederates outside, who were only await- 
ing some signal to rush in and complete their bloody work of robbery 
and murder, had locked the front door, and piled up all the available 
furniture within reach, a heavy marble-top table and two large chairs, 
firmly against it; while another rushed down into the basement rooms 
to secure them against all ingress upon the part of the marauders, who, 
finding themselves cut off from following their leader in at the front 
door, might resort to this means of forcing an entrance into the house. 
At Mr. Johnstone’s order, the small boy, who was still pale and trem- 
bling, and looking for all the world as if he had just recovered from an 
epileptic fit, went in search of some rope, and presently returned stag- 
gering under the weight of about fifty feet of clothes-line. 

“Confound the idiot!” exclaimed Mr. Johnstone, angrily, snatch- 
ing the coil from his hand, and, whipping out his penknife, he cut off 
two pieces of about equal length, with one of which he proceeded to 
bind Mr. Otey’s hands tightly together, while with the other the ser- 
vant who had first come to his assistance performed a like operation 
upon the legs and feet of their unfortunate victim. 

Now, whether the latter had not yet quite recovered his senses, or 
the pressure of Mr. Johnstone’s hand had temporarily paralyzed the 
muscles of his throat, he was only enabled, upon its removal, to utter 
a few inarticulate sounds, and make two or three spasmodic movements 
of his body in a vain effort to free himself from his painful position ; 
and though Mr. Johnstone had torn the mask from his face, when he 
had withdrawn his hold upon him, it was so completely disguised by 
the paint and burnt cork, which, as Mr. Otey had designed, rendered 
recognition impossible, that the former, instead of discovering his mis- 
take, became now fully convinced of what he had before but half sus- 
pected, that the intruder was nothing less than an Italian assassin, who 
had chosen this night as a favorable time for the execution of his dia- 
bolical purpose ; for that his presence and evident design were, in some 
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way, connected with the threatening missives which he had received, 
he didn’t for a moment doubt; though why his would-be murderer 
had allowed his vengeance to slumber for so long a time, did not, under 
the excitement of the moment, present itself to his mind. It was 
sufficient for him that he had, thanks to his strength and alertness of 
action, the miscreant lying helplessly before him. 

But by this time Mr. Otey had sufficiently recovered from the pecu- 
liar sensations he had undergone, and regained enough power of voice 
to render himself iutelligible. It was high time, too, that he did so, 
for just at this moment young Mr. Johnstone came rushing down the 
stairs with a revolver in his hand, and murder glaring in his eyes. 

“ Hold on; don’t shoot,” cried his father. ‘I have the scoundrel 
all right. We'll have the police here in a few minutes, dnd put him 
in limbo in short metre.” 

“Don’t you know me? I’m Robert Otey,” said the supposed mur- 
derer, in a voice which, though somewhat weak, was clear enough to 
be distinctly heard. 

“Who?” exclaimed Mr. Johnstone, in a tone of unfeigned aston- 
ishment. 

“ Robert Otey,” repeated that person. “This is a pretty reception 
to give a friend, isn’t it?” ; 

He made a weak attempt to laugh, but the truth was he experienced, 
apart from the physical pain he had suffered, a keen sense of mortifi- 
cation at his position in the eyes of the family, especially in those of 
his beloved Irene. 

Mrs. Johnstone, her two daughters, and the servants were regarding 
‘him at a safe distance with timorous and apprehensive looks, while 
Mr. Johnstone still retained a hold upon him, and his son, probably 
with the purpose of convincing him that all resistance would be use- 
less, pointed his pistol, in a threatening manner, at his head. 

Such was the tableau presented to Mr. Otey’s gaze in this the final 
scene in the drama which might have proved a tragedy, or farce, or 
under whatever other head the performance might be fitly classed, in 
which he had played so conspicuous, albeit involuntary, a part. 

“What do you say?” again exclaimed Mr. Johnstone, regarding 
him with a look of mingled surprise and amusement. “ Why, what 
in the name of reason brought you here to-night in such a rig?” 

“Such a rig?” repeated Mr. Otey. “ Why—is—isn’t there a—a— 
fancy ball here to-night ?” 

Instead of answering his question, Mr. Johnstone burst into a roar 
of laughter. A sudden conviction of the truth had also flashed upon 
him. But before uttering another word he cut the rope from Mr. 
Otey’s hands and feet, freed him from the entanglements of his cloak, 
and then assisted him to rise from the floor. He then picked up his 
hat and wig, both of which had fallen off, clapped them upon his head, 
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turned him around once or twice, and all in so comical a manner that 
the other members of the family and the servants could not refrain 
from joining in Mr. Johnstone’s laugh, as he exclaimed, with a sly 
wink at his wife and daughters, “Upon my word, Bob, as a practical 
joker, I suppose I ought to congratulate you upon your success, though 
the next time, my dear fellow, that you , 

But just at this moment, as if to add to the comicality of the situ- 
ation, his words were arrested by the sound of feet scrambling up the 
front door-steps, followed by a violent assault upon the door itself on 
the part of several persons in their efforts to burst it open, and while 
one of the servants hastened to remove the obstructions and unlock it, 
the small boy, in a still somewhat dazed condition, and who had evi- 
dently not yet fully taken in the true nature of the situation, and was 
seized with the idea that the marauders had returned in full force, fled 
precipitately towards the back kitchen stairs, and missing the first step, 
fell and rolled down to the bottom, uttering piercing shrieks from 
bodily pain and apprehension of the fate that would befall him when 
discovered by the murderers. 

“ D—n that boy!” cried Mr. Johnstone. “I wish some one would 
put his head to soak in cold water for about twenty-four hours. His 
nervous system evidently needs a thorough cooling off.” But despite 
his anger he could not help joining in the laugh caused by the abject 
terror and hasty exit of his diminutive servitor. 

By this time the front door had been opened, and the servant who 
had been sent out by Miss Irene Johnstone rushed breathlessly into 
the hall, looking as if he had just emerged from a bath-tub with all 
his clothes on, and followed by a couple of burly policemen, in a some- 
what less excited but equally drippy condition, whom, fortunately for 
himself, he had come across not far away from the house. 

To seize upon Mr. Otey and bear him triumphantly off, for no 
second glance was needed to assure the officers that he was the person 
so vividly described by their conductor, would doubtless have been 
their next step, had not Mr. Johnstone instantly advanced, and in a 
few words explained that a mistake had been made, and thanking 
them for their prompt attendance, and expressing his regret at the un- 
necessary trouble he had caused them, politely bowed them out of the 
house; while the servant, like one slowly recovering his senses after 
having been made the victim of some strange and inexplicable hallu- 
cination regarded Mr. Otey with wide open-mouthed astonishment. 
And undoubtedly the real victim in the affair never looked, and never 
would look again, so like the desperado he had been taken for, as he 
did just at that moment; standing in the midst of the group, in his 
rumpled dress, his wig awry, with his hat mashed out of all shape, and 
his face besmeared with the moistened hues of burnt cork and rouge. 
So supremely comical indeed was his whole appearance, and so irresist- 
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ibly provocative of laughter, that Mr. Otey, feeling that he must 
either sink under a sense of mortification or rise to the occasion, made 
a brave, if not altogether successful, effort to enter into the spirit of 
the general merriment, and laugh as heartily as the others, as if the 
situation afforded him equal entertainment. But the poor fellow might, 
perhaps, have felt greatly relieved had the ground opened and swallowed 
him up. 

“ And now, Bob,” said Mr. Johnstone, after he had helped him off 
with his cloak, relieved him of his wig, and conducted him to a seat in 
the parlor, “ what in the name of common sense made you come mas- 
querading here to-night in such outlandish toggery? I never supposed 
you given to practical jokes, and I can hardly congratulate you upon 
your success in your present attempt in that line. No, my dear fellow, 
the next time you try to scare me——” 

“Try to scare you?” interrupted Mr. Otey, with a laugh, who had 
by this time somewhat collected himself, and was feeling more self- 
possessed and comfortable; “had that been my intention, I rather 
think that I have some cause for self-congratulation. I am exceedingly 
sorry though that I have been the cause,” he added, with another 
laugh, “ of so serious a family disturbance ; and I trust Mrs. Johnstone 
and the young ladies will pardon me.” 

The young ladies and Mr. Johnstone, junior, were evidently too 
keenly enjoying the situation to feel any anger or resentment at the 
innocent cause of it; and the latter exclaimed, in a half serious and 
half comical tone, “ It was confoundedly lucky for you, Bob, that you 
recevered your voice just when you did, and for me, too, for that matter, 
or I might have been called upon to plead to a charge of murder.” 

“So you confess that you were scared,” laughed Mr. Otey; “ if 
your father was not. But I will answer his question by asking an- 
other,—why he accorded me such a hospitable reception after inviting 
me to come here?” 

“ Inviting you to come here,” said Mr. Johnstone, in a tone of sur- 
prise. “ Really, my dear fellow, I don’t quite understand. You must 
be ” 

“Don’t quite understand ?” repeated Mr. Otey, with equal surprise. 
“ Why—how about that fancy dress ball here to-night ?” 

“ Fancy dress ball here to-night?” said Mr. Johnstone, with a 
quizzical look at his visitor. ‘‘ Whatever put that notion into your 
head?” 

“Put that notion into my head? Why, your invitation did,” 
responded Mr. Otey ; “and I think it a very good reason for my being 
here, too.” 

* My dear fellow,” said Mr. Johnstone, “you are evidently labor- 
ing under some strange delusion. I didn’t invite you here toa ball 
to-night.” 
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“ You didn’t !” 

“No.” 9 

At this point the rest of the family burst out laughing, but in which 
Mr. Otey was, this time, evidently too hopelessly bewildered to join. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Johnstone, “as long as you are here, you 
may as well stay. And after you have washed your face, combed your 
hair, and changed your clothes,—Harry will lend you a suit,—and pre- 
sent a civilized appearance, come back, and we will make a night of it. 
Indeed you mustn’t think of going home; and, besides, I owe you 
some amends for the rather inhospitable nature of your reception.” 

“Come along, Bob,” said young Mr. Johnstone, rising to lead the way 
up-stairs, “1’1l rig you out in no time, so that you won’t know yourself.” 

At this moment the small boy, who had been found tucked away 
in the farthest recesses of the coal-bin and finally induced to venture 
forth, peered cautiously in at the half-opened door. But unluckily for 
that diminutive personage, whose antics had amused the family only a 
little less than Mr. Robert Otey’s unfortunate plight, he attracted Mr. 
Johnstone’s eye, and that gentleman roared out,— 

“ Here, you cowardly young rascal, attend Mr. Henry to his room 
with this gentleman, as your services may be needed.” 

But as Mr. Otey had risen and was going towards the door, with 
Mr. Johnstone, junior, at that moment the small servant, certainly 
seeing nothing in the former’s appearance to disabuse him of his first 
impression, prudently retired, and went into a state of impenetrable 
seclusion for the rest of the night. 

“ And you mean to tell me,” said Mr. Otey, pausing at the door, 
and who still seemed to be much perplexed, “that you did not send 
me a printed invitation to attend a masquerade ball here on the night 
of the twenty-first of February? Then I have been made the victim 
of a practical joke, that’s all.” 

“T dont mean to tell you anything of the kind,” laughed Mr. 
Johnstone. “ You seem to be in a state of complete mental obfustica- 
tion, my dear fellow.” 

“ You don’t?” exclaimed Mr, Otey, now apparently more perplexed 
than ever. “TI must have made a But hold on. Will you just 
please tell me what day of the month this is?” * 

“This? Why—the twentieth day of February, I believe,” an- 
swered Mr. Johnstone, with a seeming effort to remember, and be sure. 
Then pausing a moment, and regarding Mr. Otey with an intensely 
amused and comical expression, he exclaimed with a laugh,— 

“ Yes, my dear fellow, you are all right on the ball question. Only 
—you are just twenty-four hours ahead of time. That’s all.” 


T. H. FARNHAM. 
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COMMODORE CONNER: 


In the short notice of the operations of the United States Squadron in 
the Gulf during our war with Mexico, in 1846 and 1847 (Chap. vi., 
vol. ii.), Mr. Maclay, in common with the most of our naval writers, 
neglects the unity of his theme. For instance, the transactions in the 
Gulf were all carried out by one fleet, officially styled “The Home 
Squadron,” and that force, during the period of more than three years, 
—that is, from the last of 1843 down to March 21, 1847,—was under 
the sole, undivided command of one officer, namely, Commodore 
David Conner, who, as commander-in-chief of the Home Squadron 
and Station, ordered and executed by himself or through his lieutenants 
all of the operations within the times mentioned, not only in the Gulf 
of Mexico, but also in the North Atlantic and Caribbean seas. 

The duties intrusted to Commodore Conner by the Secretary of the 
Navy were multifarious : first, he was to keep the vessels of the squad- 
ron well equipped, disciplined, and actively employed ; then our coast 
was to be guarded, the cold northern seas to be searched for ships in 
distress, the tropics frequented for the same purpose with that of sup- 
pressing piracy and the slave trade, and also to the end that commerce 
might thrive and friendship remain between us and the outer world. 
Nor was this all ; the “Oregon Question” had ruffled the quiet of our 
relations with England, and so her fleet off our coast had to be care- 
fully watched. In the midst of all this came the Mexican imbroglio, 
and it demanded the attention of the commander of the Home Squad- 
ron in addition to the other weighty matters before mentioned. And 
all of the varied yet constant attention required came from one man 
and one squadron ; net from two or more, as some might suppose from 
Mr. Maclay’s “ History ;” for, in addition to his original force, even 
those officers who sailed under special instructions from the Secretary 
of the Navy, if not ordered out of Commodore Conner’s station, were 
directed ultimately to place themselves under his command. 

Possessing, as I do, my father’s official and private correspondence 
relative to the time covered by the sixth chapter of the second volume, 
I am forced to say that in Mr. Maclay’s narration of events, chronology, 
inferences, and impressions conveyed, there are many errors. For in- 


1 Note on Maclay’s ‘‘ History of the United States Navy,” Mexican War. 
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stance, Commodore Conner did not wait for particular instructions to 
blockade (pp. 171, 172), but did so at the breaking out of ‘actual hos- 
tilities, a prompt fulfillment of the Secretary’s known wishes most 
gratifying, and for which the commodore received renewed expression 
of approval and congratulation from the Department. Moreover, 
several of the vessels, seemingly stated to have then joined him, had 
long been of his force. In regard to Tuspan (p. 72), Commodore 
Conner never “collected a naval force” before that town. What he 
did was simply to dispatch the “ Truxtun” to blockade it. After that 
vessel was wrecked by striking a reef, he sent down the “ Princeton” 
with orders to either tow the brig off or destroy her. Being immova- 
bly fixed, she was burnt in the enemy’s sight. 

In regard to Alvarado (pp. 172, 173), it is correctly stated that all 
of the flotilla could not cross the bar, and so the attack (which was in- 
tended not to capture the town, as popularly supposed, but merely to 
cut out the enemy’s vessels there sheltered) could not be delivered. 
The main attack, however, was not from the “ Mississippi,” but from 
the flotilla led by Commodore Conner in the “ Vixen.” This little 
steamboat, though striking, was carried across the bar, but could not, 
with her “tow” of armed boats, stem the current of the river so as to 
pass quickly beyond the concentrated fire of the enemy’s batteries. 
Under these circumstances, together with the grounding of the second 
division in tow of the ‘“‘ McLane,” progress could not be made, the whole 
expedition having to retire, there being no safe anchorage near. “This 
inauspicious opening,” says our author, “threw a shadow of distrust 
over the American squadron ;” but he omits to add that this distrust 
was caused by want of knowledge,—ignorance of the fact that, with 
the single exception of the “ Vixen,” the Gulf Squadron at that time 
did not possess one vessel adapted to the peculiar service required. 
Even the “ Vixen,” as shown, could not master the strong current of 
the river under all circumstances. For this reason Commodore Con- 
ner could not stem the current of the Alvarado River, the power of the 
steamboats of his flotilla being too weak; his second in command, 
Commodore Perry, could not accomplish the part assigned to him, 
—namely, the shelling out of the land batteries,—because the “ Missis- 
sippi” and the other large heavily-armed ships drew far too much 
water to come within proper range of the forts. Thus the attempt 
failed because the means then afforded by our goverment were unfit 
for the purpose. This fact was not generally known at that time, 
hence the adverse criticism which appeared in the press of the day, and 
which the most writers of the present have copied and thus continued, 
instead of going to the source of correct information,—viz., the Navy 
Department,—where rest the official correspondence and other archives 
which (notably in the instance of the Report of the Secretary of the 
Navy for the year 1846, Senate Documents, 2d Sess., 29th Congress, 
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vol. i. pp. 282, 283, and also in that of Commodore Perry’s letter to 
that officer) distinctly point out and acknowledge Commodore Conner’s 
inadequate means. Although adequate means were early and repeatedly 
requested by Commodore Conner, the Navy Department was unable to 
supply them during Conner’s term of service. Such means, however, 
at length reached his successor, Commodore Perry, who, using them 
well, was by them enabled to reap complete success, Commodore Con- 
ner used to the best advantage the means put by the government in 
his hands. If there was failure, it arose from the inadequacy of those 
means, a fact which true historians will be most careful to point out, 
for otherwise the inference does a great wrong to an officer who served 
his country not only with high commendation from his government, but, 
in truth, faithfully and well, as can be seen by all who choose to look - 
at the authentic official correspondence at Washington, and not merely 
at the shallow publications of that day,—publications false and mis- 
leading because their authors, even when spectators, could not fully 
understand what they saw, being to a great degree ignorant of its causes, 
and therefore incapable of properly appreciating the circumstances or 
of forming a just opinion as to correct action under them. A good 
instance of this is afforded by the assertion, made by some of these 
lookers-on, that Commodore Conner showed hesitation and indecision 
at the entering of the Alvarado River. The true cause of delay was 
the late setting in of the sea breeze, an impelling force required and 
waited for to assist the steamers with their heavy tow of boats filled 
with armed men on the way up the stream, and against its strong out- 
flowing current. 

I have mentioned Commodore Perry as second in command of the 
Home Squadron, and so he was at that time, as Captain Gregory had 
been before the former came,—that is, because he outranked all of the 
officers in the squadron, excepting Commodore Conner, but not from 
possessing any right or authority to share with the last-named officer 
the command of the said squadron ; that command being wholly undi- 
vided and solely in the hands of Commodore Conner as commander- 
in-chief. Hence, as I have above shown, it is an error to suppose, as 
some have, that Conner’s command of the fleet was either divided or 
held in common with Perry or any one else. For more than three 
years, down to March 21, 1847, the Home Squadron was under the 
sole command of Commodore Conner. Although Perry had already 
commanded a squadron, and was officially styled “Commodore” by the 
Secretary of the Navy, such was his eagerness to serve, when the war 
broke out with Mexico, that he accepted the only command then open, 
—namely, the inferior one of a single ship, the “ Mississippi,” in 
Conner’s fleet. The Secretary of the Navy, however, authorized Perry 
to carry the red pennant of a vice-commodore, but told him at the 
same time (order of August 20, 1846) that this flag would not increase 
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his authority during the presence of Commodore Conner, whose com- 
mand of both fleet and station was supreme. Such being Perry’s 
status at that time, it was not permissible for him to execute any direct 
authority over the fleet, or even a part of it, after he had joined his 
superior officer Conner ; hence, unless the latter of his own accord 
- placed the steamers of his force in Perry’s special charge as a separate 
and permanent squadron of the fleet, of which there is no proof, the 
assertion of the Rev. Dr. Griffis (Life of Perry, pp. 198, 199; Mag. 
of Am. Hist., vol. xiii. p. 429) that the “ Home Squadron was di- 
vided,” Conner commanding the sailing vessels and Perry the steamers, 
is totally wrong, practically as well as officially, as shown by the 
orders cited above. : 

Since writing the preceding I have discovered the apparent root from 
which springs Dr. Griffis’s erroneous idea of a divided command,—viz., 
to Perry was given the charge of conveying to Conner’s fleet the 
re-enforcement of two steamers, a temporary command, misconstrued 
by Dr. Griffis into a permanent one, embracing the entire steam force 
of the fleet. (Vide order of Secretary of Navy to Commodore Perry 
of August 20, 1846, given on p. 97, vol. xiv., Mag. of Am. Hist.) 

And here, being concerned with the Rev. Dr. Griffis, I will mention 
that that gentleman takes occasion, on the authority of a newspaper 
correspondent, to charge Commodore Conner with both negligence and 
cruelty in refusing to receive some fugitives from Vera Cruz (Life of 
Perry, p. 224). In the first place, supposing the story to be true, it 
must be borne in mind that these people had been warned in advance 
of the bembardment, sufficient time having been granted them to re- 
move to shelter beyond the city walls; hence the charge of “ negli- 
gence” falls. This chance they had neglected, but, nevertheless, they 
had escaped from Vera Cruz and were, at this very time, in a place of 
safety. If my father refused to take them from that place of shelter, 
the refusal cannot be called cruel. No, it was neither from negligence 
nor cruelty that my father acted, but from some good reason, and in 
accordance with what he believed to be his duty, a line of conduct 
from which nothing would ever turn him, even though to maintain it 
caused him the deepest pain. 

What those officers thought of him—those that knew him longest 
and best—is well expressed in this echo of their words to me,—namely, 
that he was not only a brave man, but also a man wise and good: an 
opinion which the following letter to him, from the commanding 
British naval officer in the Gulf, at this very time, confirms: “ Permit 
me to express my sense of your kind and considerate courtesy. Al- 
though ever strict in maintaining your just, belligerent rights, you 
have, sir, caused the evils necessarily attendant on warfare to fall 
as lightly as possible on neutrals, and in the war against your enemy 
you have contrived to win even his gratitude by having on every 
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possible occasion mercifully spared the poor and helpless. You have 
zealously performed your duty, while at the same time your modera- 
tion and magnanimity have gained for you the esteem of friend and 
foe.” (Abstract.) 

But although Commodore Conner did not organize any part of his 
fleet into a permanent squadron for Commodore Perry, he did, more 
than once, form a squadron for special service, and place it temporarily 
in that officer’s charge. Such were the expeditions to Tabasco and 
Laguna, actions ordered by Commodore Conner as commander-in- 
chief and executed by Commodore Perry as his lieutenant or vice- 
commodore ; but this the ordinary historian neglects to say, and hence 
the uninformed reader naturally infers that Perry was acting by right 
of independent command. In truth, the occupation and subjugation 
of Yucatan were effected, originally, by Commodore Conner acting 
through his lieutenant Commodore Perry. Conner, with great gen- 
erosity, placed the Yucatan, and also the Tabasco, expedition in 
charge of Perry, refraining to lead them himself so that Perry might 
have alone all of the credit arising from them. Conduct so magnan- 
imous should not be passed by in silence, nor should historians so 
write that the reader is left in utter ignorance of the fact that our first 
subjugation of Yucatan was the effect of Commodore Conner’s ad- 
ministration as commander-in-chief in the Gulf. It was in October 
(1846) that Conner dispatched Perry to Tabasco, from which he re- 
turned in November, and it was in December (not “September,” as 
stated by Mr. Maclay and other writers) that he was likewise sent to 
Laguna. The true chronology of the events occurring in phe Gulf 
during the year 1846, and part of 1847, can be found in my letter to 
the Army and Navy Journal of April 19, 1884, entitled “ Commodore 
Conner in the Gulf of Mexico.” To this account of the operations 
of the Home Squadron I beg to call the attention of naval writers, 
because it is based not on hearsay, but on the authentic records coeval 
with the time. The same failure to properly copnect the Pannuco 
River expedition, under Commander Tattnall (p. 176), with the general 
plan of the operations then being executed by the orders of Commo- 
dore Conner and, in this instance, directly under his eye, gives the 
impression that it was an independent one, thereby detracting just so 
much from the merit and services of Conner as commander-in-chief, 
and so. it is a manner of narration not only erroneous, but also 
unfair. 

We now come to the descent on Vera Cruz, which is but sketched 
by Mr. Maclay. In regard to this operation, I will here mention 
that, from a comparison of the original orders of General Scott with 
those issued by Commodore Conner and carried out (both of which I 
have), it is evident that the general at first intended it to be a purely 
military transaction executed solely by himself, and to this end he had 
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ordered over a hundred surf-boats, and gathered a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of vessels in which he embarked his army, and from which he 
would have attempted to land it near Vera Cruz. But when he ar- 
rived at that station and was brought face to face with the great diffi- 
culties and risk of such a course, and, moreover, found that Commo- 
dore Conner had anticipated and could avoid them all by a plan of his 
own, whereby an organized squadron of the -navy was to be substituted 
for a mere collection of trading vessels, and, moreover, that the whole 
coast had been searched by the commodore’s orders and the best place 
for a landing discovered, Scott changed his intention, and accepting 
Conner’s invitation (for the army can command nothing of the navy) to 
receive the troops into the frigates of the squadron, placed the army 
for that occasion in the hands of the navy, by which it was duly trans- 
ported and landed to the siege of Vera Cruz. By far the greater part 
of this army, of twelve thousand men, was carried from Anton Lizardo, 
the naval head-quarters and rendezvous, to the place of debarkation, 
the beach of Collado, opposite Sacrificios Island, in the various ships 
of Commodore Conner’s squadron ; the “ Raritan” and the “‘ Potomac” 
alone having on board over five thousand men, while three thousand 
more or over came ,in the sloops-of-war. Some of General Scott’s 
transports brought the rest, sailing in convoy of the squadron by per- 
mission, for Commodore Conner, in consequence of the confined an- 
chorage at Sacrificios, had warned from it all sail exclusive of the 
actual expedition. French Forrest, captain of the “ Raritan,” was 
appointed by Commodore Conner, with a staff of naval officers and a 
body of seamen, to superintend and execute the order of debarkation, 
a duty performed with the greatest ability and dispatch. (See Commo. 
Conner’s orders and dispatches ; Temple’s “ Memoir,” given in part by 
Cooper’s “ Naval History,” ed. of 1854; Semmes’s “Service A float 
and Ashore during the Mexican War,” ed. of 1851.) 

This descent, a purely naval operation, Commodore Conner led in 
his flag-ship, the “ Raritan,” General Scott accompanying in the “ Mas- 
sachusetts.” In the descent there was no combined effort ; the army 
was passive, the navy active. But when that army was thrown ashore 
by the navy, the former’s action commenced ; but not even then its in- 
dependent action, for its dependence on the naval fleet was such that 
through the latter was received not only the army’s subsistence, but 
even the actual means by which Vera Cruz and San Juan de Ulloa 
quickly fell,—to wit, the naval battery, the heavy guns, taken from 
the squadron’s ships and manned by their officers and seamen, that, 
breaching the walls, forced a surrender of both city and castle. These 
guns were landed by Perry, but Conner had planned for that landing 
before Perry’s arrival. Thus, while the descent on Vera Cruz was a 
purely naval operation, the siege was a combined one of navy and army. 
Nor did this participation of the navy in the action of the army cease 
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with the fall of Vera Cruz, for Commodore Conner having, in com- 
pliance to General Scott’s graceful request, permitted the marines of 
the fleet to land with the army, that force marched with the latter even 
to the City of Mexico, and so participated in the crowning triumph of 
the war. 

I have been thus particular and explicit, because nearly every 
writer on this subject states, either directly or suggestively, that Scott 
landed his army and took Vera Cruz. General Scott did not land 
his army, nor did he alone take Vera Cruz. His army was landed by 
the navy, and Vera Cruz was taken by the army and the navy. To 
state otherwise, and thus ignore the navy, is to falsify fact and to do in- 
justice to the marine arm of our service. 

Proceeding, our author writes : 

“On the 20th of March [1847] Captain Perry arrived [returned ], 
and on the 21st he superseded Captain Conner in command of the 
Gulf fleet” (p. 179). Mr. Maclay, being a civilian, may not be aware 
that the term “ supersede” is never properly applied to a change of 
commanders unless the one surrendering command is deprived of it in 
consequence of some fault committed by him. Since Commodore 
Conner was charged with no fault by the Navy, Department, but, on 
the contrary, had received from it and also from the President 
approval and uninterrupted praise, its use here is unjust as well as 
improper. 

In the navy, at that time, the- term of service for a flag-officer 
continued three years, provided illness or misbehavior did not cut it 
short ; if the former, he was “ relieved” of the command ; if the latter, 
he was “superseded.” In the instance of the whole term being served 
- out satisfactorily, then, at its end, the officer was “relieved” of the 
command, which he turned over to his successor or “ relief,” as that 
officer is, called. Now, in the instance of Commodore Conner, he, in 
March, 1847, had more than served out the regular term of three years, 
being well into the fourth. His’ relief, Commodore Perry, had been 
Jong fixed upon; but the Navy Department, knowing how much was 
due to Commodore Conner for his long season of arduous and unflag- 
ging service, hesitated to relieve him, because it thought that he should 
reap the reward of his long and faithful efforts, particularly in re- 
ceiving, on the part of the navy, the surrender of Vera Cruz and 
San Juan de Ulloa. At the same time, however, the Departmeut was 
embarrassed by what might be due to Commodore Perry, for this 
officer had been promised the command upon the retirement of Com- 
modore Conner; but the latter officer could not, voluntarily, leave his 
post during a time of war, and in the very face of the enemy; he 
could leave only when expressly ordered so to do by his government. 
This Conner told Perry, who naturally was aware thereof, adding, 
however, that he would, of course, at once resign to him the command 
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when so ordered, which he did. But the Department, as stated, hesi- 
tated to issue such an order, for the reasons already given, and because 
it anticipated that the fall of Vera Cruz into Scott and Conner’s hands 
would take place by the last of February, thereby giving Conner his 
due, and affording a fitting opportunity for releasing him from his 
protracted labors and of placing Perry in the promised position. Had 
this occurred the difficulty would have been well solved, Conner receiving 
his due, and Perry the chance for action he desired. But fate deciding 
otherwise, there befell a great misfortune to Commodore Conner. 
Although he was ready and waiting for General Scott at the time 
above mentioned, that commander did not join the commodore in the 
Gulf -until March. The delay proved fatal to the intentions of the 
Navy Department and to Commodore Conner’s just dues. 

So much had Scott’s delay protracted Conner’s term of service, and 
thereby encroached upon Perry’s promised one, that the President 
decided, much as he esteemed Conner, that the latter’s term could not 
be further extended, and that the promise to Perry should be fulfilled 
at once, because his excellency was also alarmed by the reports of 
Conner’s broken health and alleged consequent physical inability to 
carry on the active operations under way. That my father was greatly 
wasted in body by his long and arduoas services is true; but that he 
could not have concluded those labors, by doing all that was required 
by the naval commander-in-chief at the siege of Vera Cruz, is a mis- 
take; because the most arduous part of that operation, for the com- 
mander of the squadron, was already done by him, while that which 
followed was by him provided for; no action occurred which he 
could not have performed. The consequence of all the work and 
preparation carried out by him—viz., the surrender of the place—was 
inevitable, but the matter of a few days; hence the loss to him of this 
result amounted not only to a great loss, but was the infliction upon 
him of a great wrong, a wrong which has grown with time, because 
the later historians have followed the unavoidably imperfect printed 
accounts of that day, written by persons who saw but the surface and 
know not the“ why and wherefore,” instead of going to the official 
correspondence, at Washington, containing reasons as well as bare 
appearances. The adage that “correct judgment cannot be founded 
on outward appearances” is well illustrated in this instance, and the 
fact that if truth remains error grows is proved by the increasing 
bulk of the error issued by the press whenever the services of the 
Home Squadron in the war with Mexico are mentioned, and also in 
the omission of Cummodore Conner’s name in connection with those 
operations in which he was the chief mover; omissions and neglect 
which, although due in a degree to the ignorance and want of historic 
comprehensiveness in the writers, have their root in the great wrong 
done to him by depriving him of his just due,—the receiving of the 
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surrender of Vera Cruz,—a wrong which caused him and his actions to 
be misunderstood by those who merely saw and knew not the real 
cause for the act, and therefore attributed it to displeasure, on the part 
of the government, in consequence of misconduct on the part of Com- 
modore Conner, both of which inferences are entirely false, but, never- 
theless, quite natural under the circumstances in which were placed the 
spectators. It is this error and its consequent injury to Commodore 
Conner that historians should expose and correct, instead of add to. 
But this act of simple justice will not be done, so long as they but 
follow the shallow writers, the mere spectators, of that day, instead of 
referring, as I have already said, to the official records at Washington. 

The sudden surrender of the command of the Home Squadron by 
Commodore Conner to Commodore Perry, so surprising to all present, 
arose neither from the distrust of the Navy Department nor from its 
dissatisfaction with Commodore Conner, but simply because Conner 
obeyed his government promptly, and kept his word to Perry. These 
are but simple acts of duty; but, in this instance, owing to its peculiar 
circumstances, their carrying out by Commodore Conner, placed him in 
false position ; the transfer of command being made in the middle of a 
siege, the mere spectators naturally inferred that the retiring officer was 
superseded for cause; but the true reason for the time of the relief was 
merely the accidental one of Perry’s return, with the order of relief, at 
that particular time. 

This act, the surrender of supreme command at the moment of 
assured victory, made without a murmur, although with it went all the 
laurels of the triumph, has, I believe, no parallel in our history. As 
an example of strict and immediate obedience to orders, it stands forth 
a shining model for future time. With such unquestioning submission 
to higher authority in the army and navy, we may have no fear that 
either will give the republic mutineers, instead of faithful and obedient 
servants, 


A noticeable feature of Mr. Maclay’s account of the old navy is 
the omission of the term “commander-in-chief,” and the title “com- 
modore,” both of which were officially applied to its officers. By never 
using the first be has helped to confuse his narrative and to destroy its 
historic unity; by ignoring the latter, through overstraining after cor- 
rectness, he has toppled over into utter incorrectness ; for, by invariably 
calling every one of the old commodores “captains,” he imparts 
the false impression that such was each one’s title. In the old navy, 
the highest lineal rank was that of captain; but when a captain was 
given command of a squadron, or fleet of ships, he was officially styled, 
by the Navy Department, “commodore,” never simply “captain.” 
When one of these commodores was the commander-in-chief of a fleet 
and station he held supreme command therein, with power unlimited 
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save by the laws of the United States. His “broad pennant” was 
worn not at the fore nor at the mizzen, but as the flag of a full admiral 
at the main, and, as stated, it carried with it all of an admiral’s 
authority. 

The greater part of Mr. Maclay’s book has received much commen- 
dation, and justly. It even charmed the Saturday Review into for- 
getting to act the *‘ porcupine ;” and now let me close this “ note” with 
the hope that the ‘‘ History’s” future edition will extend its merits and 
excellences into the chapter dealing with the Home Squadron in the | 
Mexican War. ' 

P. 8. P. Conner. 


818 SouTH TWENTY-SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


CapTaINn Boomer was back on duty again, there could be no doubt 
about that. A man proves his actual value best by establishing the 
want of him in the past. 

It has been the case that newly-joined companies have found their 
muster-rolls filled out under the heads of “appearance, inetruction, . 
discipline,” simply as “ fair,” until the unfortunate foreigners shall have 
become naturalized by residence under the improved conditions, and so 
rise through “ good” and ‘‘ very good” to such superiority as inevitably 
belongs to the refining and purifying presence of the new post 
commander. 

It was this principle to some degree that governed the captain. 
At his first Sunday-morning inspection he went through the quarters 
like a whirlwind. He found everything down at the heels, The soup 
was half boiled and the cook sent to the guard-house, to be immedi- 
ately followed by a tipsy tailor. To these victims were added a room- 
orderly who had spent a great deal of time in artistically accumulating 
a week’s sweepings under the door mat. 

And the captain wound up the morning’s operations by pitching 
into the first sergeant and overhauling the company clerk. The first 
of these gentlemen, being a veteran in the service and accustomed to 
sudden changes in the official barometer, breasted the storm silently ; 
but the clerk relieved his feelings as soon as the captain disappeared 
by kicking the company dog out of the office and slamming the door. 
He had received peremptory orders to finish up the clothing book and 
have it ready for inspection by guard mount the following morning. 
So he swore he would not touch it for a week. Then he lit his pipe 
and went to work, and every figure came out from under his hand 
more like copper-plate than ever. 

The cook went to the guard-house gladly, welcoming that blessed 
institution as a haven of repose, where he was perfectly willing to stay 
rather than be tormented by a hot stove, a close kitchen, and grum- 
bling messmates. 

But the tailor was a married man and felt aggrieved. He pleaded 
guilty to red eyes and two beers only, and gave his company com- 
mander till noon to blow off. Then he petitioned for an interview. 
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Boomer and the madam had meantime gone to morning service. 
Under its soothing influences a reaction was developing, of which the 
tailor reaped the reward. The captain might have taken as his text, 
“ A remnant shall be saved,” and preached to the sartorial sinner a 
sermon like that once administered to his predecessors years ago by a 
witty old divine, but he was in as much of a hurry to get back to his 
scrap-book as the tailor was to return to his fireside, where cabbage- 
soup and an anxious wife waited his coming. 

When the captain went up to retreat roll-call, he negotiated the 
release of the room-orderly ; it being understood that he would repeat 
his tour, but not his disposal of the dirt. Very reluctantly the cook 
also accepted his freedom, and took up anew his burden of coals and 
complaints. 

Last of all Boomer went to bed composed and happy. He had not 
only earned his salary, but distributed reward and punishment with the 
firm yet kindly hand of one who loveth justice and hateth iniquity, and . 
also remembers that he is of like flesh and blood with the transgressor. 

The company clerk, however, as he reviewed the day’s proceedings 
tHat evening, was in a more dubious mood. He was not wholly un- 
conscious of the fact that it had taken him all day to cipher out and 
tabulate results in which the captain’s share of the work was but a 
moment’s scratch of the pen. But he contented himself with a ques- 
tion. “ What was the matter with the old man this morning?” he 
asked First Sergeant Finnerty in the confidence of their after-supper 
smoke. 

“Oh, he’s off his feed a little. It’s all pie or all pepper with him, 
anyhow, and the pepper was on top this time.” 

Evidently the atmosphere of the company office inspired no such 
lofty sentiments as those that soothed the slumbers of the captain. 

Cause and effect may be linked together, but the true connection 
often escapes notice in the confused multiplicity of intermediate matter. 
Your wife was not put out with you yesterday,—not at all,—but she 
had just found out that her last new dress was a poor fit, and you 
happened to come in the way of the reflex action of that discovery. 

So neither cook, tailor, orderly, clerk, or sergeant were actually to 
blame that Sunday morning; but Captain Boomer had learned of a 
new assignment to his battery in the shape of Lieutenant Metrikin, 
and, to tell the truth, it was more the knowledge of this fact that 
soured the captain’s temper. 

Lieutenants with a steady appetite for drill and roll-call had their 
uses, but Mr. Metrikin was another sort of man. In the first place, he 
was a great friend of Straightedge, who was Boomer’s special abhor- 
rence. Like Straightedge, Metrikin was always going around with 
his conscience at full cock and ready to go off on the slightest touch, 
no matter who or what might be in range. 
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He took nothing on trust and gave nothing on credit. In all the 
realms outside of his own arm’s length lurked doubt and suspicion, to 
be challenged as such and held in quarantine until disinfected. 

Such were some of his characteristics, and it will be seen that they 
were as positive as boils. There was nothing dreamy or nebulous 
about him any more than about a cactus-patch. He was not likely to 
enjoy going to reveille thirty-one days in the month with a loyal 
tenderness for his captain’s morning nap. It was more than probable 
that he would split’ hairs in tactics, hunt up obsolete regulations, and 
twist strange inferences out of post, department, and general orders. 
“ Plague take the fellow,” said Boomer, “why didn’t they put him 
into the quartermaster department?” that being, in Boomer’s opinion, 
perhaps on account of the atrocious mangling of his requisitions, a 
haven of refuge for all the cranks in the army. 

But Mr. Metrikin reported at the adjutant’s office precisely at 
guard mount on the date ordered, with as much cheerfulness as though 
he expected to be taken directly to everybody’s bosom ; and, as quarters 
were short, Straightedge and himself “doubled up” and were as happy 
together as a pair of shears, and the main object of this chronicle is to 
relate a curious experience that befell them there. 

Kindred souls they were, and given to discussions on all manner 
of questions, always conducted, however, on a geometrical basis, for 
anything worth knowing they believed to be capable of expression in 
terms of sine, cosine, and tangent, though this last element was merely 
tolerated by Metrikin. Between limits the tangent, he remarked, 
rather preserved its respectability, but there was no telling into what 
loose company its free end might wander in its prolongation through 
space. 

Both of them were given to maintaining that thought itself is 
ultimately resolved into vibration, that vibrations have a path, and 
thus everything, from the so-called inspiration of the poet to the 
wanderings of the drunkard, were all alike definitely recorded in some 
variety of equation, (1) A.G.U.S.M.A. Straightedge always carried a 
folding-rule, while Metrikin preferred a tape, and they pulled them 
out on all possible occasions, much to the discomfort of men like 
Boomer and Featherfoot, who liked liberty of statement and held it 
vulgar to be constantly checking large ideas and free affirmation with 
petty measures like inches and tenths of an inch. 

Metrikin also had a pocket odometer, and knew exactly how far he 
traveled in each day’s duty ; but he was badly broken up one week by 
an evident failure in the record until he happened to remember that in 
changing his pantaloons he had left the machine hanging up in the 
wardrobe part of the time. Showing how impossible it is after all to 
displace mind by mechanism. 

Peace be unto him and with him forever! We owe to Metrikin 
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the only clear notion of calculus we were ever able to form. In reply 
to our question, and probably in pity of our limitations, in view of 
which he reduced his exposition to material that he might reasonably 
suppose familiar to ourselves, he said, “‘ Well, Sep, calculus bears the 
same relation to arithmetic that a whole loaf of bread does to the 
separate slices of the same loaf, or a box of cigars to a plug of tobacco ; 
in calculus there is no solution of continuity.” 

But in the illustration as given we fear we have not fairly repre- 
sented our old friend. We must have misunderstood the business, for 
in an emergency at a later time we undertook to work off this luminous 
distinction upon the professor, who not only failed to see it, but got 
mad and threatened to report us for insubordinate conduct. 

However, all systems of instruction tend to drift into routine, and 
we always felt that originality was at a discount with the authorities 
concerned in our education. Invariably they preferred their own text- 
books to our improvements, in spite of the fact that clothes and col- 
leges are bound to grow scant and rusty and make way for larger 
patterns and newer methods. 

Dear me! This all took place a great many years ago. Straight- 
edge and Metrikin have passed over Jordan, and are now dealing with 
infinities in dead earnest. In the times of our chronicle they were 
very much alive, and had no sort of consideration for anything that 
could not be divided into aliquot parts or reckoned at so many pounds 
pull. 

They then looked forward to a day when love and anger could be 
tabulated and any degree of either ascertained by logarithms. 

Things are not setting in that direction, Those steady-going guides 
of our youth, the atomic weights, the last refuge and proud boast of 
complete exactitude, are getting disorganized under the torture of 
chemical inquisition, and have taken to evil ways, leaving behind them 
fractional remainders that defy all attempt at classification, and point 
towards the unlikelihood of any absolute discretes in this curiously- 
involved world, full of proofs of mind, but mind that refuses to be 
contained in any human brain-pan. 

Major Ploker had invited the “ Officers’ Society for Mutual Im- 
provement” to meet at his quarters and hear a paper on “The Way to 
take Canada.” There was a full attendance, of course, in a matter of 
such professional interest. Not only that, but it was fair to infer from 
precedent that Ploker’s paper would be followed by Ploker’s punch. 
The one might be open to criticism, but the other was a classic, and no 
more subject to question than Demosthenes’s “ Concerning the Crown,” 
or the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Unfortunately, the very morning of the meeting both Ploker and 
Colonel Peppercorn were called off for court-martial duty elsewhere. 

Boomer said it was impossible to wait longer for a paper of such 
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interest and importance to every officer, on the subject of which he 
had, by the way, prepared a few remarks himself. 

So Ploker rather reluctantly placed his essay in Boomer’s care, and 
it was further understood that Ploker’s quarters should remain at the 
disposal of the society, it being prudent to guard themselves from the 
loss of attention to these profound problems that would naturally arise 
were the ladies of the post present, or even in the vicinity. The brave 
deserve the fair, of course, but not unti! after the battle is fought. 

It was still more unfortunate that Boomer charged himself with 
the manufacture of the punch, for instead of “ Ploker’s Particular,” a 
genial beverage that just made the heart warm without making the 
brain dizzy, it was “ Boomer’s Best,” as that individual ostentatiously 
proclaimed. The veterans—old hands like the quartermaster and 
Penwiper—sipped and shook their heads, but the younger and more 
ingenuous of the audience, after the reading was over, clustered round 
the bowl, “eager to taste the honeyed spring,” and heedless of the fact 
that though Boomer freely plied the ladle he seldom wet his lips. It 
might have been from the normal dislike of the cook for her dishes ; 
it might have been a wholesome recollection of his recent bout with 
the doctor ; but probably it was a gallant attention to some thoughtful 
suggestion of Mrs. Boomer, who was wont to anticipate any occasion 
of possible excess by a bit of intercession strong enough to allure but 
never provoke. 

Canada was taken a little after nine o’clock P.M., but in a periodical 
that circulates over the border as widely as these pages it would be the 
height of imprudence to reveal the method, and we are not going to do 
anything of the kind. When the right moment arrives, Ploker, justi- 
fied, will step to the front and take his proper place beside Colonel 
Jung and Miss Carroll, though pretenders like Grant and Bonaparte 
temporarily wear their laurels. 

That night, when Straightedge and Metrikin reached home, it was 
not so much the fate of Quebec as the effects of the punch that occupied 
their conversation. Both were teetotalers, and neither knew by taste 
any variety of intoxicant. Certainly the subject had its mysteries in 
the results exhibited here and there under such observation as was 
permitted them. Why should Featherfoot, for instance, become hila- 
rious and Contretemps dismal? Why should the solemn Mr. Pen- 
wiper stick to clear whisky and manifest no evidence whatever of its 
steady consumption, while cheery Major Bobolink using only a weak 
dilution had a face like the sun in a fog and eyes that dripped like an 
icicle at noon ? : 

Why was the veteran ordnance sergeant hale and hearty, who 
filled his jug every Saturday at the sutler’s as regularly as the tides, 
while a solitary mint-julep was enough to muddle the brains‘and tan- 
gle the underpinning of Mr. Jafferty on the one single occasion when, 
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in the absence of the madam, he was induced to celebrate the anni- 
versary of Bunker Hill and drink to the memory of “Old Put,” 
believed by Jafferty to be the true type for the republic of generals 
made at the plow-tail? Never again did he commemorate the vir- 
tues of that soldier in anything stronger than commissary coffee. 

There was very little excess at Carter Barracks, as was plain from 
the place that this punch of Boomer’s took in regimental tradition. 
It is true that the attendance at the adjutant’s office the next morning 
_ was pretty slim, and one or two of the ladies exchanged remarks upon 
the need of sleep and the loss of appetite that seemed to follow the 
hearing of Ploker’s papers, due to the close and exhaustive study 
required for their full comprehension. Nobody, indeed, could reason- 
ably expect to take Canada without a wearisome struggle. 

There were yet current stories of stout drinkers and even of regi- 
mental contests when seasoned topers stood up manfully for the honor 
of their respective commands, far into the small hours of the morning 
of some convivial encounter, like that of the Glasgow and Dundee 
bodies, who scored for their totals the one twenty-two and the other 
twenty-four tumblers of good Scotch toddy in one afternoon between 
dinner and supper. 

But of individual heroes there were never any to be compared with 
the record of other climes and days, such as that of a certain guest of 
the “Inner Temple.” A loving cup, said to have held two quarts of 
the spiced and sweetened wine proper to festive occasions, went the 
rounds of the barristers, and was emptied just as it arrived before him, 
so that he took it up filled to the brim, nor hesitated a moment, but in 
presence of them all drained it dry at a single pull. 

He would have “ broke the bank” had he lived in the times of that 
Irish squire in whose hospitable hall there always stood a goblet with ° 
seven golden guineas at the bottom, and they were the prize of the 
man who uncovered them as he drank the three bottles of claret the 
vessel held. 

But it was at a bishop’s palace that they were wont to drink the 
health of the king from a bell of silver gilt. This the host took 
empty, pulled out the clapper, filled the bell with two quarts of wine, 
drank it off, put in the clapper, and rang the bell to prove no heel- 
taps, and then passed it along. 

The subject is illustrated to better advantage perhaps in the mass 
by the process of accumulation known to economists who develop the 
expense of cigars, as in the case of a certain inhabitant of Merrie 
England. He is stated to have consumed in twenty-three years 
thirty-six thousand six hundred and eighty-eight bottles of port 
wine,—name available at request of any incredulous temperance 
Thomas. 

Compared with facts like these, the modest egg and sherry inter- 
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polated in Gladstone’s speeches, or even the two mighty tumblers of 
brandy-and-water necessary to overcome Mr. Disraeli’s oratorical shy- 
ness, are hardly worth mention, and the bibulous departures at Carter 
Barracks become rare and discreet improprieties. 

But they were sufficient to arouse a strong interest in Metrikin and 
Straightedge, as affording opportunities for discharge of duty. Does 
danger really lurk in the cup like a tarantula in a bunch of bananas? 
Or is the drinker with grateful heart only availing himself of the re- 
fined happiness that sun and rain have carefully elaborated and stored 
in sheaf and cluster ? 

Evidently here is a thing not to be handled ina hurry. Here as 
elsewhere speech may be silver, and German silver at that, while 
silence may be golden, even the gold of Lydia. And if reproof be ever 
advisable, must it not come with highest grace from the teachings of 
competent experience, and be the product of an adequate knowledge? 

As the result of several nights’ thorough argument, it was decided 
by both Metrikin and Straightedge that duty began at home. They 
should put themselves into the position of knowing whereof they 
spoke, not from idle gossip or from a distant reconnoissance, but from 
the very interior of the thing-in-itself. And there is no doubt this is 
the true scientific position. If you would understand astronomy you 
must get into the sun’s centre. 

So Straightedge, as longest acquainted with the supplies and op- 
portunities of the vicinity, was commissioned to procure one bottle of 
whisky, one bottle of rum, one bottle of sherry, two bottles of beer, 
and one bottle of bitters. 

This last item was added in consequence of a recollection on the 
part of Metrikin that he had heard it alluded to as a necessary con- 

‘stituent of “cocktail,” a beverage somewhat liberally patronized, it was 
reported, on the next morning after the Society for Mutual Improve- 
ment had vanquished the Canucks. It seemed advisable, therefore, to 
test any restorative power that might belong to this liquid, and gener- 
ally in the prosecution of these scientific inquiries it is unwise to hamper 
one’s self with any lack of material. 

The articles thus selected, and the sugar, tumblers, and a pitcher of 
water, were set out on the long table in the back room where the two 
officers usually pursued their studies. It had been arranged that they 
should carry on this investigation seriatim instead of simultaneously, 
since in a matter of such uncertain issue it was better for one to be on 
guard and prepared for accidents. 

Straightedge was officer of the day, and was to prepare such memo- 
randa of the effects as might be useful for future reference, following 
the example of the celebrated French savant who was his own clerk 
unfortunately, and shut himself up with carbonic acid gas to get as far 
in the evolution of his sacrifice as “ pulse—30.” 
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It was about eight o’clock P.m. of a cool, cloudy night when 
Metrikin gravely prepared his first toddy, and in order to approach 
the crisig gradually it contained a large portion of water. He drank 
and waited with impatience for an emotion or manifestation of some 
sort, reporting to his companion that the dose was sweet and sickish. 

Nothing happened or seemed likely to happen, and feeling that 
time was being wasted, he mixed and drank again. The old clock 
ticked the minutes off, but brought no revelation, except, perhaps, a 
kindling interest in the business began to arise, and was acknowledged 
and duly recorded. 

Thinking that the sugar might possibly exert a neutralizing influ- 
ence, it was left out of the third tumbler, after drinking which Metri- 
kin began to pace back and forth until he felt, he said, like writing a 
poem. There was nothing surprising in this, for a number of tenta- 
tives in that direction were then lying in his portfolio. 

But there occurred a difficulty about the paper. It was defective, 
all of it, so Metrikin claimed, and the lines dipped, mostly towards 
the lower right-hand corner. Straightedge looked into the matter and 
denied any such obliquity, but in vain, and the discussion was inter- 
rupted by another toddy, which Metrikin insisted upon taking in 
preference to the “naked” whisky, which he voted “vulgar.” The 
drink was fixed up with considerable difficulty and in a reckless haste, 
very unlike the deliberate care of the initial manufacture. 

Straightedge commenced to be a little uneasy. It looked as if the 
experiment might attain dimensions not contemplated in the original 
bill. . 

Metrikin was determined to rule out some paper to suit himself, 
but had much trouble in co-ordinating the materials with evidently 
increasing temper, until finally he tossed them on the floor, and an- 
nounced his intention to make a speech. 

Wildly running his hands through his hair for a moment or two, 
he leaned heavily against the table and plaintively inquired, “‘ Where 
is thy brother?” Waiting for an answer and obtaining none, he be- 
came annoyed, and demanded, with rising acerbity, “ Where, I say, 
where is thy brother? Is he—choking—his soul—and—drowning his 
—liver and poisoning—his posterity—with the fumes—of—alcoholic 
swill ?” 

Here he stopped, and, breathing very hard, glared at the opposite 
wall, Then catching sight of the array in front of him and shouting, 
“Down with the bottle!” he seized one by the neck, and swinging it 
round his head, he discharged it straight at the unlucky clock, which 
had just struck the hour. Grasping another, there is no telling where 
the next blow would have fallen had not Straightedge interfered. In 
spite of his desire to let the manifestation proceed to its fullest extent, 


it was becoming a property —— to say nothing of an audience 
Vou. XIV. N. S.—No. 1. 
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outside the programme, if the symptoms attracted notice, as they bid 
fair to do. 

Metrikin threw himself back in his chair and had apparently de- 
termined to go to sleep. 

The first overt act was already registered on the clock. It was 
evident that, like one of our naval vessels, it could be repaired only 
by building another on a chip or two of the original construction. 
Its tick had been replaced by the equally monotonous drip of the 
immolated brandy from whatever coign of vantage had survived the 
assault. 

Straightedge fancied he heard steps in the lower hall, and to an- 
ticipate any intrusion he hastily buckled on his sword and went out. 
Everything was quiet except some considerable stir at the guard-house. 
As the silence continued on his own premises, he thought it prudent to 
take a look at things, like Nestor in the fourteenth of the Iliad, who, 


‘¢‘ His comrade leaving with the ruddy wine, 
Laid hold of shield and spear, 
And ventured forth to note if aught malign, 
By Troy contrived, was near.’’ 


Hardly had he vanished, however, when Metrikin, roused by the 
cool air from the hall-way, seemed to think it incumbent upon him to 
hunt up his room-mate. 

Still true to the main purpose of the evening, he first endeavored 
to pour out another drink, but only succeeded in flooding the table 
with the most of what whisky was left. Then slowly and deviously 
he found his way to the bedroom, and shortly emerged with a white 
towel around his waist, a cane under his arm, and a red smoking-cap 
on his head, which formed his present notion of “ equipped for duty.” 

By the help of the banisters and one step at a time he managed to 
reach the entry, and after tacking some distance up the walk, as locomo- 
tion was tiresome and the freshness of the night agreeable, he sat down 
on the steps that led to Featherfoot’s quarters. 

A lamp a little way beyond him brought out the towel and the cap 
with very picturesque effect, and the gold-headed cane sparkled in 
sympathy. 

Two women, part of the domestic staff of the post, came scurrying 
out of the darkness. Their approach was from the side of the light, 
and not until almost opposite Metrikin were they aware of anything 
in the way, and a second look at the obstruction wholly failed to re- 
assure them. ; 

With a little scream they sped along, but finding themselves un- 
molested, curiosity got the best of the scare, and they stopped to verify 
the phenomenon. 

“Did you see that ?” 
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“ Who is it?” 

“* What’s on his head ?” 

“Don’t the Featherfoots live there ?” 

“ Wonder if it’s him.” 

“Of course, they do say-———” 

“ He’s getting up!” 

“Come along !” 

Mr. Straightedge hurriedly inspected the guard. Nothing more 
had happened than the addition to his prisoners of a private returned 
from “ pass,” who had also been conducting experiments in high wines, 
but unfortunately was in the habit of doing so, which makes all the 
difference between thirst for knowledge and lust for liquor. 

Straightedge was glad to get back to his rooms. But the doors 
were open and Metrikin had disappeared. Doubtless he had gone to 
bed. No, he was not up-stairs anywhere. 

The possibilities were dreadful if he had wandered into the ken of 
the neighbors. Would they be disposed to attribute his condition to 
the ardor of his philosophical pursuits ? 

The anxious man rushed out again almost into the arms of the 
fugitives, who were flying from Featherfoot’s gate, and who recognized 
him as the officer of the day, probably informed of some trouble and 
on his way to quell the riot. 

It was late, and over at the guard-house the relief was falling in. 
Soon the patrol Would be out, and Bridget and Phyllis would have to 
account for themselves. They could not afford to delay, and had 
already imagined enough for as pretty an Arabian Nights as was ever 
told over the kitchen fire. 

The sky was dark and a few drops of rain fell. Mr, Metrikin, 
dimly conscious of danger to the full-dress uniform he believed him- 
self to be wearing, gave way to the homeward instinct, and cautiously 
but persistently, fence and hand-rail helping, managed at last to get 
into his room unobserved. 

Meanwhile, Straightedge had started to run up the walk, but think- 
ing again of the contingency nearest at hand, he turned at once and 
followed the women, fearful that they might encounter the absentee, 
and realizing how fatal any collision of that sort would be. 

Hearing his steps behind them, and confident that by that time 
Featherfoot was in pursuit, they led off handsomely, like the “ Volun- 
teer” in the home stretch in ’87, till, finally, Straightedge stopped again 
with a “ Fudge, this won’t do,—let’s be systematic,” and he tried to 
conceive what was really the wisest course to take. 

As it stood it was a very pretty problem in strategy. The failure 
to locate properly a flying foe cost Napoleon his last battle. What 
under existing circumstances would General Scott, for instance, have 
done ? 
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The premises, however, involved Metrikin and ‘several tentative 
drinks, small but frequent, and it did not appear capable of develop- 
ment by any logical process. 

Given a load of pollen, a bee-line naturally follows, but the analogy 
does not hold good with the more remote products of rye-fields and 
vineyards. 

Still Straightedge pondered. For a precedent there was “In vino 
veritas.” What compelling motives then would be released under this 
alien influence? 

Now, if there was anything that Metrikin did like, as Straightedge 
knew, it was domestic peach-pie, trigonometry, and battalion drill. 
These were his normal vices, and left to himself he was sure to gravi- 
tate toa blackboard or the parade-ground, for the pie might be dis- 
carded from consideration, like Genoa in the campaign of Marengo. 

Neither was Metrikin quite so abandoned as the professor who read 
through “ Joe Miller’s Jests,” and complained that it was a sadly un- 
methodical and desultory composition, or the martinet who prefaced 
every roll-call with five minutes’ goose step, and regarded bayonet ex- 
ercise as a most delightful amusement for legal holidays, and especially 
appropriate to inspire a devotional frame of mind on Sunday morning ; 
or still another professor, who, having been invited to dine at 122 
Tavistock Square, failed to come to time, and, mildly called to account 
by his disappointed host, replied, “ Ab, you specified Tavistock Square, 
and when I reached the place I found a parallelogram, so I knew there 
must be some mistake.” But then Metrikin was young and not yet up 
to the level of his opportunities. 

Blackboard and drill-ground, however, like Maltese cats, lose all 
their advantages at midnight, and it was clear that Metrikin must be 
looked for elsewhere. 

He was never socially inclined, and had been heard to express him- 
self with great vigor upon the inefficiency of married officers, who 
always looked at their duty from a family point of view, and were, so 
Metrikin asserted, mere traveling appendages of capable wives and 
eligible daughters. And fathers of families there are who would per- 
haps acknowledge they had no disinclination to play the part of para- 
sols. In the profile of this admission the attentive observer will detect 
an indefinite number of male faces if he study it closely. If he fail, 
the details are on file at the Bureau of M. I. 

To return to Metrikin. Starting out with these peculiar notions 
as to the beneficent sex, due largely to arrested development, he was 
not likely to be attempting any neighborly visits. Nor was he at all 
likely to have headed towards the club or the sutler’s store. These 
resorts he professed to abhor as thoroughly as matrimony. 

And now a bright idea broke over Straightedge, like a Coney Island 
fireworks. There was the post chaplain,—he was a bachelor. Among 
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the few recreations Metrikin permitted himself were theological re- 
searches in company with the dominie. Coming from an ecclesiastical 
family, he took to original sin, imputed righteousness, and kindred 
patristic luxuries like a salmon to head-waters. Furthermore, the very 
last that Straightedge had heard of the missing man he was evidently 
full—of a sermon and trying to preach it. What more reasonable 
than to suppose that he had undertaken to visit and try conclusions 
with his ministerial friend ? 

Feeling much refreshed by this brilliant induction, Straightedge, 
who had been aimlessly wandering back and forth, started over to the 
chaplain’s quarters. 

But looking across the parade to his own room, he was surprised at 
what appeared to be a most unusual quantity of light through the 
upper hall window. Certainly it was too vivid for the solitary lamp 
he had left there, and it had a flicker about it that was uncomfortable. 
He hurried back, more and more convinced that something was wrong. 

Bounding up the stairway, he found the table topped with a pillar 
of fire that was rapidly extending its whole length. Mr. Metrikin, 
pipe in hand, was contemplating the outburst with the most serene 
indifference. 

It was but the work of a minute to dash a bucket or two of water 
over the burning material, and then Straightedge turned his attention 
to his room-mate, still done up in smoking-cap and towel, and troubled 
by nothing except the difficulty of finding his mouth with the pipe- 
stem, which absorbed his whole attention. 

For in trying to light his pipe he had dropped a live match upon 
the table already saturated, cloth, books, paper, and all, with the spilt 
whisky. But for prompt arrival of Mr. Straightedge there would 
have been in a few seconds more a first-class conflagration at Carter 
Barracks. 

We wish here to invite attention to the beneficial results that will 
always follow exact thinking and exhaustive analysis. Mr. Straight- 
edge, wisely employing these infallible methods, was headed, it will be 
recollected, for the chaplain’s residence in search of an individual who 
was at that moment located in precisely the opposite quarter. 

Nevertheless—please put this in italics—he was thus brought into 
view of a complication from which it is not seen how he could well 
have been spared. 

Metrikin was still busy with the task of getting his mouth and 
pipe into amicable relations. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mr. Straightedge, “ bless the angel !—it’s time 
he was in bed.” 

Now, to tell the truth, this was not exactly the form of invocation 
employed, which had, in fact, the true Athanasian ring, as more appro- 
priate to the events of the evening. Straightedge was not without 
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reason for vexation, principally for what might yet grow.out of an 
exposure the amount of which was still uncertain. 

The acquisition of knowledge has always had its perils, from the 
days of ‘Eden to those of Bluebeard. And it is seldom possible in the 
midst of our annoyances to swear by deputy, like the lady on a certain 
train south-bound out of New York City. An awful stoppage had 
occurred just the other side of Philadelphia, and a few minutes later ~ 
came still another. After a while the conductor appeared and was tackled 
by an irate commercial man, but even he could extract no answer. His 
tribe, however, seldom fail in their purpose, and when the conductor 
turned up again he found the way barred by his former questioner. 

A few seats below there was a lady who looked as if she might be 
a mother superior. Her face would have reminded a pagan of Juno 
or a hermit of St. Agnes. Its nobleness was softened occasionally by 
an iridescence, as if there sparkled through its habitual gravity pleasant 
memories of other times and people. It was manifest, too, that she 
was not indifferent to the delay, and was aatening attentively to the 
efforts for information. 

“ Now see here, you just tell us if we can possibly get to Wash- 
ington in time for the New Orleans train ?” 

“No, not to-night.” 

Well, d—n the luck !” 

Then the mother superior turned round and looked at that man. 

He blushed a very respectable blush for a drummer, and was just 
about to mutter an apology when the madam bowed, and with a faint 
smile said,— 

“Thank you.” 

The drummer’s under jaw dropped like a shot, nor did he recover 
until at the very next regular stopping-place he sent off a telegram 
that seemed to ease his mind. 

And when the train did reach Washington, a messenger boy appeared 
with a handful of roses, none more beautiful ever shone in Gulistan, 
and when we left the madam at the depot one of them had fallen to 
the ground, from which it seemed but natural it should have been 
called into bloom by the touch of her foot, as flowers sprung up at the 
passing of Demeter. 

When, next day, Mr. Straightedge returned from his lunch, he 
found Metrikin, the philosopher, sitting on the side of his bed with 
his head buried in his hands, 

“Ah,” said Straightedge, “good-morning. I suppose we are to 
resume our experiments to-night.” 

“No,” feebly replied Mr. Metrikin, “no. Possibly there are 
things it is best not to be too curious about, things that may be taken 


for granted. Nebuchadnezzar, how my head aches !” 
H. W. C. 





ANOTHER FORGOTTEN GENERAL, - 


“SURVEYING EXPEDITION.—DETERMINING THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


“BY TELEGRAPH. ] 


‘En Paso, Texas, July 11, 1883. 
‘“‘Tue United States Primary Boundary Survey starts from Deming on the 12th 
inst. The detachment ordered for the survey by General McKenzie consists of only 
fifteen cavalry, two scouts, some Apaches, two mule-teams, and a small detachment 
of infantry. The Mexican force intended to co-operate with the expedition com- 
prises eighty cavalry and a large staff of officers of the engineer corps, General Revi- 
ultas being in command. The operations will be commenced upon the Mexican side, 
the starting-point being in the neighborhood of Lake Luzman. The American 
survey, which is under the sole control of Lieutenant Simmons, of the corps of 
engineers, will be most thorough, and the interests of the United States will be 
earefully watched. Equal vigilance will no doubt be exercised upon the other side, 
and many doubtful points will have to be submitted to the regular survey party, 


for which there is as yet no appropriation. 

‘The country to be traversed is but little known, and Lieutenant Simmons 
told the Herald correspondent that to add to a thorough knowledge of the frontier 
line was one of the objects he has in view. Although the lieutenant now appears 
to think that no danger will attend the enterprise, experienced Mexican officers do 
not entertain this opinion, as they consider an Indian war certain this fall. Hence 
the escort they have provided for their own engineer corps. This preliminary sur- 
vey is made at the sole expense of the War Department, and is in anticipation of 
the treaty survey, for which four years’ time for completion is allowed by Congress.”’ 


The perusal of the foregoing, in a daily paper, set the writer to 
thinking of the early explorers of our immense country, and especially 
of a time when the authorities of Mexico decidedly opposed any bound- 
ary or other surveys, and even went so far as to capture Americans 
engaged in them, and confiscate the records and notes which they had 
made. This very thing happened to Lieutenant Pike, of the United 
States army, not so very far from El Paso, seventy-six years ago. 

Before relating some of the incidents in the career of that officer, 
we may remark upon the fact that the prominence or popularity of 
our public men, during the first half of this century especially, may be 
pretty well gauged by the inspection of a map of the States, where we 
may notice the names then bestowed upon their counties and towns as 
the States from time to time emerged from the condition of Territories 
and became sovereign. The older States had mostly taken the English 


1 Reprinted by request from old series of UNITED SERVICE. 
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names of the counties and towns from which the original settlers had 
come, or else had derived their nomenclature from the aboriginal tribes 
or from natural features; but the new ones, as they came in, paid 
tribute to the fame of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Lafayette, 
Hamilton, and others, as was natural and proper; while Knoxes, 
Greenes, Marions, and Pulaskis were not a few. Then, marking 
another generation, come the Scotts, Perrys, Jacksons, Harrisons, and 
McDonoughs, with many others; while in later years we have Clays 
and Websters and Calhouns, Van Burens, Shermans, and Grants, be- 
sides others, some grotesque and some merely odd, such as Pickwick, 
Pipestem, Pomme-de-terre, and Potsdam, many of which the good taste 
of their citizens will, as time goes on, cause them to change. Not 
that they are not much better than the inland Uticas and Syracuses, 
clapboard Romes and Palmyras and Galens and Catos which disfigure 
our maps. ' 

In the extreme Southwest such names as El] Paso, Las Animas, 
Huerfano, and Aguas Calientes tell the story of their settlement, and 
mostly have a meaning; while to some touching legends or stories of 
thrilling adventure attach themselves. 

Among the names of counties and townships of States which were 
admitted in the first quarter of this century we find many “ Pikes.” 
Pike County is quite common, as are Pikevilles and Pike Creeks; 
while one of the counties of that name, in the northeast corner of the 
State of Missouri, has furnished the generic name for the adventurous 
“ Pike” who, with his sorry team and stunted cow, his tilted wagon and 
few poor household goods, his angular and sun-tanned wife and tow- 
headed brats, clad in linsey-woolsey,—protected and conducted by the 
“ Pike” himself, with trusty small-bore rifle and “ yaller dog,”—set 
out, season after season, to cross the plains. Guided by the westering 
sun they toiled slowly on, encountering hunger, thirst, and fatigue, and 
sometimes a savage foe, in their desire to get farther west, to add their 
labor to that of those who were already at work subduing the wilder- 
ness. After many weary days of toil, and many dangers passed, a 
great landmark greeted their eyes, and grew more distinct as each even- 
ing at sunset they built their camp-fire. This mark assured them that 
they had not missed their way upon the vast plains, but were approach- 
ing a more favored land, where timber for their cabins and water. for 
their stock was in plenty ; and the name of this great mountain land- 
mark, towering so many thousand feet in the clear air, and tipped with 
everlasting snow, was Pike’s Peak. They must have thought the world 
was full of Pikes. The great mountain, as well as the counties and 
towns and creeks, were named in honor of the same man, the discoverer, 
so far as we Americans are concerned, of the great peak, who may to- 
day be considered one of our “ forgotten generals” ; for it is not too 
much to say that few of the rising generation would be able at once to 
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state that Pike was a genuine, thoroughbred, and distinguished Amer- 
ican soldier, the son and grandson of soldiers, and one of the foremost 
in exploring a vast extent of our domain previously unknown, who 
died in the arms of victory on a stricken field, a brigadier-general, at 
the early age of thirty-four. 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike was a “Jersey Blue,” being born at 
Lamberton, New Jersey, on the 5th of January, 1779. Lamberton was 
a suburb of Trenton, and was once celebrated for the tranquil beauty 
of its well-shaded, grassy shores, which bordered the rapid, shining 
river just at the head of tide-water. The place would not be recogniz- 
able now to its former.inhabitants, for tall chimneys, vomiting smoke 
and flame day and night, have taken the place of fine trees, and acres 
of smoking, unsightly cinders and scorise cover the place where green 
lawns once spread and children played. Just across the river, in an- 
other grove, once stood the mansion of General Moreau, the lero of 
Hochstadt and Hohenlinden, who was destined finally to leave the quiet 
shores of the Delaware to take service under the Czar against his ancient 
companions-in-arms, and to be mortally wounded at Dresden, surviving 
long enough to write the celebrated letter to his wife in which he says, 
“Three days ago I had both legs carried off by a cannon-ball. That 
rascal Bonaparte is always fortunate. Excuse my scraw].” 

Pike’s grandfather, John Pike, had served in the Indian wars as a 
captain of Colonial troops, and his son, who was named Zebulon, at- 
tained the rank of major in the Revolutionary army, and entered the 
regular army of the United States in 1792 with the commission of 
captain, “ having served with reputation in the levies of the preceding 
year.” He became a major in the year 1800. 

While the subject of this sketch was still a child his father removed 
his family to Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and subsequently to Easton, 
in the same State. The future explorer and general is described at this 
period as a boy of slender form, very fair complexion, gentle and re- 
tiring in manner but very resolute, and anxious ‘to derive all the ad- 
vantage that he could from the common schools of the day, being 
especially fond of mathematics. 

While quite a lad he began his military career as a cadet in his 
father’s company, then serving in the wilds of Ohio, and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1799, when not quite of age, he was appointed a first lieutenant 
in the Second United States Infantry, and was made regimental pay- 
master in July, 1801. 

As these dates differ somewhat from those found in the biographical 
notices, we may say that they are derived from official records in the 
War Department. To continue his official record: he was transferred 
to the First Infantry April 1, 1802; was appointed a major of the 
Sixth Infantry May 3, 1808, upon his return from arduous service ; 
was promoted lieutenant-colonel of the Fourth Infantry December 31, 
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1809 ; colonel of the Fifteenth Infantry July 6, 1812, and brigadier- 
general United States army March 12, 1813. 

Thus it will be seen that Pike was never a captain, and was a full 
colonel at a little over thirty-three years of age. 

Pike’s early service was one of constant activity and great exposure, 
both to the elements and to the wiles of a numerous and savage foe ; 
but it appears to have strengthened a constitution which was naturally 
robust, and to have prepared him for deeds of exceptional hardihood 
and adventure. 

When he entered the army as a mere boy-cadet, his education was 
necessarily imperfect; but, unlike most lads under similar circum- 
stances, he, no matter whether in the field campaigning against In- 
dians or lying in the monotony of garrison, managed to have some 
books with him, and by his own perseverance, and for the most part 
withgut assistance from a master, acquired the French and Latin lan- 
guages, the former of which, it appears from his journals, he was able 
to write and speak with sufficient accuracy for the purposes of business, 
To these he afterwards added a fair knowledge of the Spanish, which 
was to prove most useful, and he continued his mathematical studies, 
applying what he gained so as to become a tolerable engineer and sur- 
veyor. Every branch of knowledge seems, indeed, to have had attrac- 
tions for him, and, while he pursued no particular course of reading, 
for the reason that his choice of books was limited, he yet read every- 
thing which came in his way, and thus acquited a considerable store of 
varied information. 

In 1803, while he was still a lieutenant in the First Infantry, Loui- 
siana was ceded to the United States by France, the immense region 
known by that general name passing peaceably into our possession for 
the sum of fifteen million dollars, a sum less than the municipal debt 
of many fourth-rate cities of the present day, Napoleon in concluding 
the transaction saying, “This accession of territory, over one million of 
square miles, and the*full possession of the Mississippi, strengthens for- 
ever the power of the United States, and I have just given to England 
a maritime rival that will sooner or later humble her pride.” The ac- 
quired country was at once divided into the territorial governments of 
“ Orleans” (which was afterwards, in 1812, admitted into the Union 
as a free and independent State, under the name of Louisiana) and of 
“ Louisiana,” afterwards changed to Missouri. Measures were also 
taken for the government of this vast domain, and for the exploration 
of its unknown regions. 

The first national expeditions for this latter purpose were planned 
by Jefferson, who appreciated especially the importance of the control 
of the great rivers, while the public at large, concentrated for the most 
part in the older States, were singularly indifferent to the acquisitions 
made from the French. Jefferson had a fondness for science, and was 
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rather in advance of his generation in his understanding and apprecia- 
tion of physical geography and astronomy, and he determined to lose 
no time in beginning the exploration of the newly-acquired territory, 
within the limits of which was included such an immense tract of wil- 
derness, in order to ascertain its geographical boundaries, its variety of 
soil and natural productions, and the course of its rivers (which was a 
matter of pure conjecture), as well as their fitness for navigation or for 
water-power, so much more important then than now. In addition 
to this, it was all-important to ascertain the numbers, character, and 
strength of the Indian tribes who inhabited the territory, as well as 
_their disposition towards the United States government. 

In accordance with these views, Captain Meriwether Lewis and 
Lieutenant Clarke received instructions to ascend the Missouri River, 
cross the Rocky Mountains, and descend by the Columbia, a river 
known to our fur-traders, to the Pacific Ocean. Captain Lewis was 
a relative of President Jefferson, and it is said that he received special 
instructions from Jefferson himself in regard to the observations, scien- 
tific and otherwise, which the latter wished to have made. These were, 
of course, meagre and of little scope compared with what would be ex- 
pected of such an expedition at the present day. 

Lewis and Clarke set out on May 10, 1804, upon the longest river 
voyage which had been undertaken since the time of Orellana. This last- 
named explorer was the first European who ascended the great South 
American river, which he named Amazons from the circumstance of 
meeting some armed women in the course of his journey. That river, 
which had almost as many names as there were tribes upon its long 
course, should have borne Orellana’s name, or else the native one of 
Marafion, by which its lower part was known. 

But to return to Lewis’s expedition. He ascended to Fort Man- 
dan, wintered there, and pursued his voyage in the spring, and after a 
boat journey of three thousand miles reached the head-waters of the 
Missouri. Crossing the mountains, he descended the Columbia, naming 
the confluent rivers which form it Lewis and Clarke, and came out 
upon the Pacific after a route embracing no less than four thousand 
one hundred miles. He returned by another and a shorter route, and 
was the first to cross the continent from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean. . 

As soon as Lewis’s expedition was fairly started another was planned 
to follow the Mississippi to its source. An enterprising and capable 
officer being sought for to take the command, General Wilkinson, who 
was then in charge of the Mississippi district, well knowing Pike’s 
energy and perseverance, declared that there was no one better suited 
for the task among the small number of subalterns available, and so, 
at the age of twenty-six, he was appointed head of this most important 
enterprise. 
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Pike accepted the charge gladly, and after some preparation left St. 
Louis on the 9th of August, 1805, and proceeded up the great river in 
a large boat with twenty men, mostly soldiers selected from his own 
regiment. He had on board provisions and stores for four months, but 
the boat and her cargo soon proved too heavy for the purpose, and he 
was obliged to abandon her, the party proceeding north partly by land 
and partly in canoes which he built, and which were light enough to 
be transported for considerable distances on the men’s shoulders, 

Instead of being gone four months the journey consumed nearly 
nine, during much of which time the party was obliged to endure the 
cold and storms of a most rigorous winter, without sufficient clothing, 
and generally without any other provision than that supplied by the 
chase, and painfully dragging their arms, ammunition, and threadbare 
blankets upon sleds over the snow. Their hardships and perils were, 
indeed, extreme, not only from the inclemency of a northern winter, 
and frone being generally obliged to sleep on the bare ground, but also 
because they were among Indians of uncertain character, against whom 
constant watchfulness was necessary. We must add to this the fact 
that sometimes for days food of any kind was entirely lacking. During 
all this trying experience Lieutenant Pike had no educated associate to 
whom he could look for advice or aid ; and although his men, with one 
exception, behaved perfectly well, his rough-and-ready soldiers were a 
constant anxiety to him, as upon him alone depended the preserva- 
tion of their lives and final extrication from a howling winter wilder- 
ness. In addition to his cares as a commanding officer he had to act as 
astronomer, surveyor, clerk, spy, guide, and even as hunter, for, with 
one exception, he was the best shot of the party. Upon their marches 
he often had to precede the party for many miles to reconnoitre, when 
in the neighborhood of Indians of whose pacific intentions he enter- 
tained doubts. Often he was obliged to be out for whole days in bitter 
weather in pursuit of deer and other game for provisions, and when re- 
turned at night, thoroughly weary, to his dismal camp, he was obliged 
to sit down by the fitful light of a fire of damp wood to copy off the 
notes of the journey, and to plan the course to be pursued on the next 
day. 
During all this time Pike never faltered, and never forgot the object 
of his expedition; but returned to civilization with his numbers com- 
plete, with a map of the great river, and a mass of useful information 
regarding the country through which it ran. 

During this time, also, Pike not only displayed the qualities of 
a true soldier in perseverance against extraordinary obstacles, and in 
the management of his men under such exceptional circumstances, but 
he also exhibited great magnanimity and contempt of doubtfully-ac- 
quired wealth, in refusing to enrich himself, as he might have easily 
done when he found British fur-traders established within the acknowl- 
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edged boundary of the United States, with regularly stockaded and bas- 
tioned posts, such as those at Sandy Lake and Sang-Sue Lake. He 
had orders in regard to such intrusion upon our fur-trade by the North- 
west Company or by private traders, and could have confiscated their 
accumulated store of peitry. But he satisfied himself with warning 
them, and with causing them to lower the British flag, and to cease 
giving English flags or medals to those chiefs who were within our 
territory, with whom he also forbade the liquor traffic or other illicit 
trade. On the Upper Mississippi he found that the English and Ca- 
nadian-French traders had impressed the Indians with the idea that it 
was best to have nothing to do with the Americans, as they “‘ were very 
quarrelsome, much for war, and also very brave.” The conduct of Pike 
and his little band did much toalter the opinions of the red men, for in 
his intercourse with them he was conciliating but very firm, having early 
found that “if you have justice on your side, and do not enforce it, 
they” (the Indians) “ universally despise you.” During his expedition 
he came in contact with the Sauks, Foxes, Iowas, Winnebagoes, Me- 
nomonees, Chippewas, and others, whose total numbers he estimated at 
twenty-three thousand, with eight thousand warriors, which latter num- 
ber seems somewhat high. All of these were migratory, living upon 
wild oats, game, and fish, except one band or division of the Sioux, 
who built log huts and cultivated some corn and pumpkins. 

But two months elapsed after Pike returned from this arduous duty 
before the authorities, finding out what manner of man the young offi- 
cer was, called upon him to undertake-a second expedition, and to pen- 
etrate a region more entirely unknown than that from which he had 
just come. This time he was to visit the interior of the vast territory 
then known as Louisiana, in order to obtain such precise geographical 
information as would enable the government to enter into definite ar- 
rangements for settling the boundary-line between the newly-acquired 
territory and the Spanish provinces of Northern Mexico. 

On this expedition he started from Belle Fontaine on July 15, 1806, 
ascended the Missouri to the Osage, and then followed the course of that 
river. He had with him Lieutenant Wilkinson, Dr. John H. Robin- 
son, a volunteer for the enterprise, two sergeants, a corporal, an inter- 
preter, and sixteen privates, many of whom had been with him upon 
the former expedition. He had also in charge a large party of Paw- 
nees and Osages, who had been redeemed hy our government from 
captivity among the Pottawotamies, and were now on their way to 
their own tribes, after visiting Washington and seeing the “ Great 
Father.” 

Pike’s immediate party proceeded in two boats, while the Indians 
marched along the river-banks. Almost at once they came to fine 
hunting-grounds, where they were able, when food was wanted, to kill 
abundant supplies of deer, bear, and wild turkeys. They began the 
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ascent of the Osage in a fortnight after leaving Belle Fontaine, and 
reached the main Osage villages on the 15th of August, where they 
returned their charges of that nation to their friends. The latter made 
great professions of gratitude, and said that the “ Fathers” they had 
formerly had (the French and Spaniards) would have let their young 
men rot in captivity without moving a hand to rescue them. Formal 
thanks were tendered by the council, and ceremonial dances were per- 
formed in honor of the white visitors, and Pike thought he had come 
upon the ideal “ noble red man” at last; but in the end he discovered 
that the Osages were unreliable, untruthful, and ungrateful, and that 
the Pawnees were still worse. 

After establishing the position of the Osage town by equal altitudes 
and meridian altitudes of the sun, and “observing the immersions of 
Jupiter’s satellites,” Pike, who was anxious to push on, began to bar- 
gain for horses to carry his baggage ; and while engaged in this, a weary 
work of some days, on account of the vexatious behavior of these grate- 
ful Indians, he met the well-known trader, Mr. Chouteau, who assisted 
him somewhat. 

It was not until September 1 that he was able to set out, with fifteen 
horses ; but before he reached the “salt branches” he had had much 
trouble with his Indian guides and horse-owners, and only by great 
firmness and watchfulness was able to make them keep their contracts. 
During this portion of his journey he chronicles the killing of elk, deer, 
and buffalo in any required number, and reports the streams as swarm- 
ing with bass and trout. By the 23d of September he had reached the 
Solomon Fork of the Kaw River, and the next day met parties of 
Pawnees, who had mules, horses, bridles, and blankets obtained from 
the Spaniards. These Indians were, however, clad for the most part 
in breech-cloths and buffalo-robes, and there were very few fire-arms 
among them. They were excellent horsemen, and some of them ex- 
hibited their skill to Pike, and then had a grand powwow, and ended 
by smoking the peace-pipe. 

At this time Pike came upon the trail of a large party of Spanish 
troops, and managed to learn through his interpreter that a large bat- 
talion of that nation had been sent to the northeastward to communi- 
cate with the Pawnees, and had but recently returned. As these troops 
had clearly encroached upon the territory of the United States, it may 
be as well here to state that, in 1806, the good relations of Spain and 
our country were very seriously impaired, and collisions more than once 
very nearly occurred between the troops of the two governments on the 
frontier between Texas and the Orleans territory. Spanish emissaries 
were employed to visit the southwest of our country, and information 
had been quickly forwarded to the Spanish governor of the northern 
provinces that Pike was fitting out an expedition which was said to be 
destined for the Southwest, and the report caused great uneasiness and 
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suspicion in the minds of the Spanish authorities. They determined to 
dispatch an expedition in the direction of the Red River, with the double 
purpose of turning back or of making prisoners of war of any American 
parties they might find, and of themselves exploring the country -be- 
tween New Mexico and the undetermined boundary. The party was 
to visit the Pawnees and Kaws, to endeavor to revive and renew their 
ancient amity with his most Catholic majesty, and to incite them to 
act against the Americans in case they should come in that direction. 

This Spanish force was fitted out at Sante Fé, and consisted of one 
hundred regular dragoons and five hundred militia of the province, 
with a very large number of pack-animals, and was under the command 
of Don Facundo Malgares, a man of high descent, large fortune, and 
with great military aspirations. His strong command made a very long 
march, but he was not very successful in stirring up the Indians, and 
the only act they accomplished was the capture of a few adventurous 
American and creole traders, who were sent to Natchitoches, and who 
there, in consequence of the confiscation of their stock in trade, re- 
mained in abject poverty. Fortunately for Pike’s enterprise, Malgares 
did not meet him, but turned to retrace his steps to New Mexico before 
the American party reached the Pawnee country. Malgares reached 
Santa Fé that fall, and we shall see how his dragoons afterwards came 
in contact with Pike. 

On the 29th of September, Pike, with as much confidence as if he 
had had a regiment instead of a little party of twenty-two men, called 
a grand council of the Pawnees, and ‘insisted upon their giving up the 
Spanish flags which had been distributed by Malgares, and bestowed 
the American colors in their place. This he accomplished without 
much trouble, but when the Pawnee chiefs found that he was deter- 
mined to push on to the westward they endeavored to prevent him 
from doing so, at first by persuasion, and, when that failed, by threats, 
which nearly produced a collision. Pike was firm, however, and showed 
a bold front, and eventually, after much trouble, got safely away with 
his little party. At the end of a week’s march they came upon herds 
of elk which exceeded in numbers anything which the Americans had 
heard or conceived of. Following up these herds were hunting-parties 
of Indians, pure and unmitigated savages, without fire-arms, blankets, 
or any other articles derived from the whites, but using the bow exclu- 
sively, and burying their arrows to the plume as they shot down the 
noble game. ! 

Passing on, the expedition struck the trail of that of Malgares’s, 
which had preceded them, often camping in the same spots which the 
Spaniards had selected, and after various adventures and some stirring 
scenes came very unexpectedly upon the Arkansas River, having lost 
the Spanish trail, which had been destroyed by the crossing of herds of 
buffalo in countless numbers. 
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When they reached the river it was very low, but, as it was evi- 
dently rising rapidly, Pike hastened to cross his party, which he safely 
effected on the 19th of October. At this point he seems to have first 
noticed the “ prairie-squirrels, as I would be inclined to denominate 
them, prairie-dogs of some travelers, wish-ton-wish of the Indians.” 

Before starting from this encampment Pike determined to send Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson back down the river, with six men and two Osage 
Indians, and carrying full reports, traverse tables of routes, and drafts. 
Canoes were built, and the party set off by the 25th of October, and 
Pike, with his reduced party, immediately set their faces westward 
again. The next day the first snow fell, and they saw the first wild 
horses, feeding in company with herds of buffalo, of which latter they 
killed a good number and dried a supply of meat. This day they also 
struck the Spanish trail again, and on the 31st they came upon the first 
saline deposits, which Pike had heard of from the Indians but had dis- 
believed, and at the same time he notices the presence of thousands of 
antelopes, so curious and so tame that they walked up to the party, and 
wild horses of all colors,—blacks, whites, grays, and bays,—which their 
poor wayworn animals were unable to approach, although they endeay- 
ored to capture some of them. For several days after this they marched 
through bottoms “full of salt-ponds, with grass similar to our salt 
meadows,” and met immense herds of buffalo cows and calves, the 
numbers “exceeding imagination.” These, with droves of elk and wild 
horses, were all going southward, and not delaying much, as the herbage 
was very poor. Indeed, the pack-horses of Pike’s party now began to 
suffer from want of food; but he pushed steadily on, and by the 10th 
of November came among the hills and once more found the Spanish 
trail, which had been again lost for some days. Here they were obliged 
to cut cotton-wood branches for their jaded horses to browse upon, and 
the poor animals soon began to give out entirely, and the packs of some 
of them were distributed among the men and the animals abandoned. 

Five days of painful marching brought them in full sight of moun- 
tains, the upper parts of which were covered with snow, and which 
Pike supposed to present the natural boundary between Louisiana and 
New Mexico. He had been following the general course of the Ar- 
kansas and the Spanish trail, and records on November 16 that the 
river appeared more navigable that it was when he first struck it. He 
also appears to have thought it strange that he approached the moun- 
tains so slowly, apparently not realizing the great distance from which 
they could be seen, from their height as well as from the clearness of 
the atmosphere. Here he remained in camp for some days, drying 
buffalo meat, as the game appeared to be leaving the region, their de- 
parture being hastened by war-parties of Indians which were in the 
neighborhood. Pike records so great a slaughter by his own party 
that they had an Homeric feast of “one hundred and thirty-six mar- 
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row-bones.” He had been careful to guard against surprise from the 
Indian war-parties, but on the 22d of November they came in contact 
with one of them, consisting of sixty Pawnees. Pike had now only 
sixteen men, and the Indians had been a long time upon the war-path, 
and had been unsuccessful in taking either scalps or plunder, and were 
consequently in a far from peaceable state of mind. In all the hid- 
eousness of their war-paint and filthy finery they surrounded the little 
party of whites, and peremptorily demanded any articles which struck 
their fancy. A few things of trifling value were presented to them, 
but, far from being satisfied, they soon began absolute robbery from 
the persons of the men, and then Pike ordered them to prepare to sell 
their lives dearly, and told the Pawnees that he would kill the first one 
who dared to touch his baggage. It was a moment of extreme peril, but 
the firm attitude of the little band imposed upon the Indian braves, and 
the whites were permitted to draw off with the loss of only a few trifling 
articles. 

Pike took even this quite to heart, and says that it was “ the first 
time a savage took anything from me with the least appearance of 
force.” 

On the day after this adventure they reached “ the great forks, the 
river appearing to be near its source.” Here they built a permanent 
camp, with a log breastwork five feet high, and leaving the men there, 
Pike himself, with Dr. Robinson and two privates, marched for a high 
“ pinical,” with the intention of obtaining a general view of the coun- 
try. They were two days in reaching the base of the mountain, suffer- 
ing much from the cold, but on the third day they began their ascent. 
Expecting to return the same evening, they left their blankets and dried 
meat at the foot of the mountain and began an exceedingly difficult 
ascent over very rough rocks, and were finally obliged to take refuge 
in a cave for the night, without blankets, food, or water. They had 
already encountered snow, and the next morning succeeded in reaching 
the top, after a weary struggle through snow waist-deep, to be rewarded 
by a splendid view, it being very clear but cold,—the thermometer four 
degrees below zero. In spite of having no extra clothing,—the soldiers 
not even having stockings,—they remained at the summit a long time, 
taking bearings and observing the natural features of the surrounding 
country. 

Fifteen or twenty miles north of them they saw a great peak, “ twice 
as high as that they were on,” and Pike remarks, “I believe no human 
being could have ascended its pinical.” This was the great mountain 
which was to carry down the explorer’s name to posterity, and on which, 
at a height of fourteen thousand one hundred and forty-seven feet, and 
in the midst of perpetual snow, the government now has a permanent 
signal-station, from which there is an unobstructed view for two hun- 


dred miles round. : 
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Upon descending from their place of observation the party found 
their blankets where they had been deposited, but the provisions had 
been destroyed by animals, and they were glad to make a scanty meal 
of one partridge and some fragments of deer’s ribs which the ravens 
had left. This finished, they marched for the camp, which they reached 
in forty-eight hours, not having had a particle of food in that time. As 
soon as they had had one night’s rest the indefatigable Pike started the 
whole party to the northwest again, but they made slow progress, for 
the food fell short, and much hunting failed to secure any, while snow- 
storms of gre&t severity were encountered, with an Arctic cold, the men’s 
feet often being frozen, after breaking through in crossing the mountain 
streams, before fires could be built. The soldiers for the most part had 
only the cotton trousers of their summer uniform, and few of them had 
stockings. Pike relates that the “ magpies” were rendered so bold by 
hunger that they not only alighted upon and picked: the raw spots of 
the few remaining pack-horses, but actually tried to snatch their meat 
from the men’s hands. 

Having thus toiled on until the 3d of December, and at last reached 
a favorable spot, Pike and Dr. Robinson, with some assistants, “ went 
out and took the altitude of the north mountain on the base of a mile.” 
He says, “ The perpendicular height of the mountain from the level of 
the prairie was ten thousand five hundred and eighty-one feet, and ad- 
mitting that the prairie was eight thousand feet from the level of the 
‘sea, it would make the elevation of this peak eighteen thousand five 
hundred and eighty-one feet, equal to some, and surpassing the calcu- 
lated height of others, for the peak of Teneriffe, and falling short of 
that of Chimborazo only seventeen hundred and one feet.” - In this 
measurement, with his “ base of a mile,” Pike was, of course, consider- 
ably out. He goes on to say that the peak “ was indeed so remarkable 
as to be known to all the savage nations for hundreds of miles around, 
and to be spoken of with admiration by the Spaniards of New Mexico, 
and was the bounds of their travels northwestward. Indeed, in our 
wandering in the mountains it was never out of our sight (except when 
in a valley) from the 14th of November to the 27th of January.” 

Still pressing onward, Pike was, on the 13th of December, much 
surprised by the discovery of a river forty yards wide which ran north- 
east, when he was expecting to meet the head-waters of the Red River, 
which should run southeast. “ Qusre: Must it not be the head-waters 
of the river Platte?” says his note-book ; “and if so, the Missouri must 
run much more west than is generally represented, for the Platte is a 
small river, by no means presenting an expectation of so extensive a 
course.” 

In spite of the weather and small supply of food he continued his 
exploration, his horses being now almost all broken down and left be- 
hind, and the party suffering the loss of some of their best hunting-guns 
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by accident, suffering greatly from cold, too, until they came into what 
is now known as the South Park. 

On the 18th of December he discovered a rapid stream, which he 
supposed must surely be the Red River. He at once sent the doctor 
with most of the party to follow it down, while he himself with two 
men ascended to explore its source. He followed it until it became a 
small, brawling mountain brook, and then turned to overtake the main 
party, to whom he had given orders to follow the river, and not to halt 
until they found game. After much suffering from want of food he 
rejoined them on Christmas-eve, and found that they had killed eight 
buffalo. Upon this stock they feasted, although they had no salt. 

Pike considered that he had now ascertained the sources of the Osage 
and the White Rivers; had been round the head of the Kaw, and upon 
the head-waters of the Platte ; and he now supposed himself to be upon 
the Red River, and on Christmas-day he marched with the intention of 
following the newly-discovered stream. But he found the way a most 
rocky, difficult, and even dangerous one, with the snow of such a depth 
that he was forced to build sleds on which to convey the scanty stock 
of ammunition, clothing, and meat which yet remained to them. Upon 
the route they followed there were no signs of Indians, or of any buf- 
falo or other game; but he pushed on for several days more, until the 
river was found to make a sudden bend to the north, and then, thor- 
oughly mystified, he began to believe that it was the Arkansas. 

The month of January, 1807, found the party wandering among 
impracticable mountains, each man conveying his own trifling belong- 
ings either on his shoulders or on a sled. The last remaining pack- 
horse had been killed by a fall intoa gorge, and the necessity of finding 
food was increasing daily. Many of the men were so badly frozen in 

_the feet as to delay the march very much, but at last they worked back 
to the gap by which the Arkansas leaves the mountains, the same spot 
which they had left a month before ! 

On January 5 they succeeded in reaching the camp from which they 
had departed on December 10, and here they were able to kill a few 
deer, which came just_in time, for they were on the verge of starvation. 

Pike was much disappointed and puzzled by the deception about 
the Red River, and determined to build a log block-house at this place, 
rest his men, and begin a new series of observations, his former ones 
having been discontinued during bad weather and the struggle for bare 
life. But little game could be had, however, and that was soon con- 
sumed, so that hunger drove them to take the field again. Pursuing a. 
general southerly direction, they made but slow progress from so many 
of the men being disabled by frozen feet. For some time no game at 
all was found, and the condition of the men’s limbs became worse ; so 
that at last only Pike and the doctor were able to hunt. The soldiers 
generally bore their sufferings with fortitude, and even good humor, 
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and, just as they were upon the very verge of starvation again, were 
somewhat relieved and comforted by the success of the doctor in killing 
one or two straggling buffalo. Packing all of the carcasses which they 
did not eat, they pushed southward, but were soon obliged to leave be- 
hind two of the men who were in the worst condition. They built them 
a shelter, gathered a store of fire-wood, and left them arms and ammu- 
nition to protect themselves from wild animals, Pike promising to send 
back for them as soon as the main body reached a land where food could 
be procured. On the second day after this, during a forced march, Pike 
felt that his own strength was beginning to fail ; but the doctor still held 
out, and managed to kill one straggling, lean bull, and two days later 
they came upon a small herd, from which they dried enough meat to 
last a little while, and on the 27th of January came once more upon the 
head-waters of a river. Was this the Red River at last? Pike could 
not tell, but thought it was. The next day the party came upon a trail 
which had evidently been much used at some former period, and along 
which they noticed many curious hieroglyphics upon the rocks, and 
then they soon came out upon an extensive prairie-country diversified 
by low hills, and on the 30th arrived upon the banks of the same stream 
which they had seen three days before, and which, Pike now decided 
must be the Red River. 

In this we shall see that he was sadly mistaken, but we must re- 
member that'the previous few weeks had been a struggle for bare life, 
and a period of fearful anxiety and responsibility for him, and need not 
wonder that he lost his reckoning. 

The river, whatever it was, burst out of a gorge in the mountains 
to the westward of his position, and flowed a full stream through 
meadow-land and prairie, which was walled in by mountain ranges, 
and where deer and other game roamed in numbers. Here was a land 
of rest and plenty at last! Pike killed game, built a strong stockade, 
and at once sent back a party of volunteers under a sergeant to bring 
in the poor fellows who had been left disabled in the mountains, 

Dr. Robinson, the volunteer, who had done yeoman service in every 
capacity throughout this trying time, now made up his mind to leave 
the party and to proceed all alone to endeavor to make his way to 
Santa Fé, there to push some claim which he held against an abscond- 
ing and defaulting trader, which had been his principal object in origi- 
nally joining the party. Pike saw him go with great sorrow, not only 
for his loss to the expedition, but on account of misgivings as to his 
safety. 

While waiting for the invalids the party remained in their stock- 
aded encampment, hunting every day, and drying quantities of meat. 
They had seen no signs of strangers, either whites or Indians, when 
on the morning of February 16 two Spanish soldiers suddenly ap- 
peared, and, after cautious approach, were received by Pike, and: in- 
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formed the latter that Robinson had arrived at Santa Fé, and that they 
had been sent to learn the position and intentions of the American 

‘party. Pike wondered that Robinson had so soon reached the Spanish 
settlements, but still thinking, as a matter of course, that he himself 
was in United States territory, and on the Red River, informed them 
that he expected to descend that river to Natchitoches. 

The two spies did not inform him that he was upon the Rio del 
Norte, as he really was, but quietly took note of the numbers of the 
party and then went away again, leaving Pike to hunt for game, dry 
meat, and wait for the arrival of his invalids. Ten days thus passed, 
and on February 26 one hundred mounted Spaniards appeared upon 
the plain in the neighborhood of the stockade. They were well armed 
with escopettes, lances, and swords, and were under the command of a 
Don Ignacio Saltillo. When they approached the American camp the 
Spanish officers were ‘invited to dismount, and were conducted within 
the stockade and offered break fast. 

When this was over business of a serious nature was begun, and 
Don Ignacio, to Pike’s amazement, announced that the governor of 
New Mexico, being informed that the American officer had missed his 
route, empowered him (Don Ignacio) to offer in the governor’s name 
mules, horses, money, and all that was necessary to conduct them to the 
Red River ; and, as it would take some days to reach that stream at a 
point where it was navigable, he would send guides to conduct them. 
“ What!” exclaimed Pike, “is not this the Red River?” ‘“ No, sir,” 
replied the Spanish officer ; “this is the Rio del Norte.” Pike at once 
turned and ordered his flag to be hauled down from the staff, feeling 
that he had committed himself, however innocently, in entering Span- 
ish territory, and being secretly convinced that, in spite of the offer just 
made, the force had orders to arrest him. He was right, for the officer 
then proceeded to say that the spare horses were there, and very politely 
but firmly intimated that Pike must go to Santa Fé to explain to the 
governor this invasion of their frontier. 

The young American felt that he had indeed violated Spanish terri- 
tory, and he had no orders to bring on any hostilities,—an easy thing 
to do then, in the condition of affairs in the Southwest,—and although 
in his strong stockaded block-house his little party could have made a 
formidable resistance, yet six of his men who were coming from the 
mountains were exposed to capture, and his own party could be starved 
out ; so he decided it was best to go to the governor. His men were 
quite disappointed at his decision, and would have liked, as they said, 
to “ have a little dust with the Spaniards,” as they feared treachery on 
their part. 

Don Ignacio produced the horses, provisions, and blankets, and he, 
with Pike’s party of nine men, escorted by fifty of the Spanish cavalry, 
set off for Santa Fé. The other fifty were left at the camp to await the 
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arrival of the sergeant and his three soldiers, who had been sent into 
the mountains to rescue the two men who had been left there. 

Pike and his escort arrived at Aguas Calientes on the 1st of March, 
where they found vegetation already well advanced, and the Americahs 
saw adobe houses for the first time, and were much interested and siir- 
prised at such constructions. Pike calls them “mud houses,” which 
they really are. The people received the strangers most hospitably, 
and arranged a first-class fandango, and the women, especially, heard 
with the greatest sympathy of their winter sufferings in the mountains, 
and dressed the feet of the men, who were still suffering from frost-bite, 
with native simples. Their next halt was San Juan, where Pike was 
approached by some renegado Americans, who had left their country 
under a cloud, and who represented themselves as prisoners of war, but 
who were really spies. They did their best to gain his confidence, and 
to learn Pike’s secret motives and instructions, for the authorities seem 
to have taken it for granted that his simple story covered some deep- 
laid scheme against the integrity of the northern provinces of Mexico. 
Pike was too sharp for them, however, and soon sent them about their 
business, as he also did a young priest who tried to “ pump” him, and 
of whom he gives quite an amusing description, as he swaggered into 
the house with a dirk-handle sticking out of his boot, and whom Pike 
saw chucking the girls of the family under the chin, a style of clerical 
conduct which our young officer had not been accustomed to. 


On the 3d of March they reached Santa Fé, the flat-roofed adobe 
houses of which town he describes, when viewed from an elevation in 
the distance, as resembling a fleet of Mississippi flat-boats drifting con- 


fusedly down-stream. 

He was soon ushered into the presence of the governor, where he 
found a man who was to act as interpreter, and who turned out to have 
been a sergeant under the unfortunate Nolan, and who had been de- 
tained ever since. 

The governor’s manner was such that Pike thought that war had 
been declared between the United States and Spain while he had been 
shut up in the mountains, and he at once exhibited his commission in 
the army, and insisted upon conversing directly with the governor in 
French, which he understood much better than Spanish, declaring that 
he had been ordered upon surveying duty within the boundaries of the 
United States, with no view of encroachment or molestation of Spanish 
rights in any way. After a long conversation the governor at last de- 
clared himself convinced, and, shaking hands with Pike, entered into 
general conversation, and treated him exactly as if he had been a vol- 
untary visitor. 

Before going to the governor Pike had, as a matter of precaution, 
distributed the papers containing his observations among his men ; but, 
on his return from this visit, he found that the soldiers had been plied 
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with aguardiente, and he found it necessary to collect all the papers 
again, which he deposited in a small trunk. The very next day the 
governor had the contents of the trunk examined, and then told Pike 
that he felt obliged to send him to Chihuahua, the capital of the prov- 
ince, to appear before the captain-general. 

To this Pike strongly demurred, repeating that he had come into 
Spanish territory inadvertently, and quoting, as a set-off, the fact that 
the Spaniards themselves had just sent an expedition into American 
territory to visit the Pawnees, and much more to the same purpose, 
but the governor declined to enter into the subject or to heed-Pike’s 
remonstrances. In other respects he was polite enough, and lent Pike 
money for his immediate expenses, and also some clothes, for the 
American officer was miserably clad, in coarse trousers, “ mockinsons,” 
a blanket-coat, and a cap of scarlet cloth lined with fox-skin, while 
his soldiers were “ in leggings, breech-cloths, and leather coats, and not 
a hat in the whole party.” Indeed, the people asked if they wore such 
Indian gear always, and if they had hats in their country. Like a 
sensible man, Pike determined, when he found that he must go to 
Chihuahua, to put a good face upon the matter, and see all of the 
country and the people that he could ; and the governor testified his 
satisfaction at this change of manner by giving him a splendid dinner, 
at which much wine was consumed, and the governor became quite 
effusive,—finishing by taking his guest for a drive in his coach and 
six. 

It was settled that the men were to be left at Santa Fé, and that 
Pike should alone proceed to Chihuahua, in charge of an officer and a 
detachment of cavalry. This officer was native born, and was quite 
communicative, although keeping a sharp eye upon his charge, and 
told Pike, among other things, that all the country-born officers desired 
a political change, as the best places were invariably kept for those 
who came out from Spain. He also informed him that they would like 
to see trade opened with the United States, and that many were firmly 
of opinion that the latter country would soon invade Mexico and in- 
augurate a different system, and most of them would be glad to see it. 

Passing through Albuquerque, and all along the route making 
many shrewd observations upon the manners and customs, mode of 
building, and irrigation and planting, Pike fell in with Dr. Robinson, 
who was kept under surveillance on account of the singular way in 
which he had appeared in the country. The Spanish officers narrowly 
watched the meeting of the two Americans, but of course discovered 
nothing in regard to any secret designs. The officers were always 
pleasant and polite in manner, and Pike was surprised at the great 
luxury in which they traveled,—a lieutenant being allowed eight bag- 
gage-mules when on a march. On the 21st of March they reached 
El Paso del Norte, and a week later arrived at Carracal, when Pike 
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was allowed to see some Mexican newspapers, and learned through 
them of the movements of the United States troops in the Southwest, 
consequent upon Burr’s reputed conspiracy. The accounts were very 
vague, however, and caused him great anxiety. 

The party arrived at Chihuahua on the 2d of April, and he was 
at once presented to Captain-General Salcedo, who said to him, “ You 
have given us and yourself a great deal of trouble,” and at once de- 
manded all his public papers, and a sketch of the country which he 
had traversed. There was nothing to do but submit, and after the 
captain-general had accomplished his duty, as he saw. it, he relaxed his 
severe official manner, became very pleasant, and invited Pike to dine 
with him. During the day the American was shown some muskets 
which had belonged to Claiborne and Nolan’s party, and met a man 
who had formerly been in the United States army, and had actually 
served as an ensign in the company of Pike’s-father. This person was 
with Nolan when he was killed, and had been a prisoner for a long 
time,—had not been well treated, but was bearing up with manly for- 
titude. As Nolan’s party had entered the country as adventurers, and 
- without any commission from the United States government, it was 
hard to tell what measures could be taken in behalf of the man; but 
Pike promised to do what he could when he was himself released. 
Pike had to be very careful in his conduct, as he was well aware that 
spies were watching his every word and movement, and endeavoring to 
discover whether he had any ulterior object in entering the country. 
At last, after about three weeks’ detention at Chihuahua, he was in- 
formed that he and his party were to be escorted to the frontier; but 
this decision had not been arrived at without many examinations and 
cross-examinations, and several councils,—so fearful were the Spaniards 
that the way-worn little band were but the avant-couriers of a large 
invading force. 

Pike’s men were forwarded, and, on April 28, they left Chihuahua 
under escort ; the captain-general strictly forbidding them to make any 
notes or sketches of the country through which they might pass. This 
Pike managed to do, however, and as his men had been allowed to re- 
tain their arms, he placed his notes in the barrels of the muskets in 
place of cartridges. They marched steadily, but by a roundabout 
route, crossing the Rio Conchas on the 30th, and on the 13th of May 
arrived at the Brazos. Thence, after seven days’ journey, they reached 
the grand hacienda of Florida, the property of the Marquis of San 
Migual, which was the farthest point south which they reached. At 
this huge estate, a principality in itself, the marquis maintained a force 
of fifteen hundred troops to protect his vassals and his vast property 
from the marauding Indians. Pike says that these troops were well 
dressed, well mounted, and thoroughly equipped. At this point he 
met some American deserters, one or two of whom were from his own 
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- regiment. Théy wanted to talk with him; but neither Pike nor his 
men would have anything to do with them, and they soon slunk away. 
On the Ist of June the party and their escorts reached the Presidio 
of the Rio Grande, and here, among other American outlaws, they 
were pointed out a man who was known to have committed several 
murders in the United States,—the precursor of so many others who, 
in after-days, sought refuge in that country. Passing a little north- 
west of Monterey, they came at last to San Antonio, the seat of govern- 
ment of Don Antonio Cordero, of whom, as well as of Don Simon de 

Herrera, governor of Monterey, Pike speaks very highly. 

These gentlemen were the recognized leaders of a party which was 
determined, in case Napoleon seized Spain, to endeavor to throw off 
the Spanish yoke. Herrera was the officer who, not yery long before, 
had been ordered to commence hostilities, and bring on a war between 
Spain and the United States, but had come to an understanding with 
General Wilkinson, and agreed upon a boundary-line, which staved off 
hostilities for which neither nation was prepared. Herrera ran great 
risk in taking the responsibility of such a course, especially as his 
superiors were greatly embittered against the United States; but his 
conduct had, at last, been approved. 

From San Antonio the party followed the northeast trail, which 
crossed tlie Red, Brazos, and Trinity Rivers, fording some and swim- 
ming others, with some loss of horses but of no human lives, and on 
June 24 arrived at Nacodoches. On the 29th they crossed the Sabine, 
where they took leave of their Spanish escort, and were free men once 
more. At this point they found many Americans and Spaniards estab- 
lished, and conducting an extensive smuggling business into Mexico. 

At last, at four in the afternoon of the Ist of July, Pike and his 
travel-worn party entered Natchitoches. ‘“ Language cannot express 
the gayety of my heart when I once more beheld the standard of my 
country waved aloft!” he says. They were most affectionately received 
by Colonel Freeman and the other officers of the post, who were capable 
of appreciating the great trials through which the party had passed, as 
well as the prudence and able conduct by means of which the young 
officer had been able to bring back every man who started with him. 
In spite of his official papers having been seized, Pike produced a re- 
port of great value and interest, to supplement that which he had sent 
down the Arkansas by Lieutenant Wilkinson. He notices particularly 
the features of the country passed through, the customs of the Mexi- 
cans, with their means and resources, as well as those of the Indians 
with whom he had come in contact. 

For his exertions and trials Pike received the thanks of the gov- 
ernment, and not long after a solid recompense in the form of a major’s 
commission, which was followed in 1809 by his promotion to a lieuten- 
ant-coloneley, while in 1812, at the age of thirty-three, he was appointed 
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colonel of the Fifteenth United States Infantry. His regiment had been 
ordered to the Northern frontier upon the prospect of hostilities with 
England, and he commanded it there for near a year; but before the 
beginning of the campaign of 1813 he was made a brigadier-general. 

Of all the commanding officers in the Northern army Pike was given 
the credit by his contemporaries of being the most enterprising and able. 
In October, 1812, he had, as colonel, made a raid into Canada, assaulted 
and captured a British post, burned the block-houses, and returned with- 
out loss. He was, in fact, “one of the few officers of our little army 
not spoiled by its slow advancement, long service in low grades without 
active duty or opportunity of distinction, the degeneracy of mere drill 
and garrison routine.” When Pike entered the army, under the presi- 
dency of Washington, it consisted of a few hundred enlisted men, em- 
ployed in struggling, year after year, against the Indians of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, which savage foe was supplied with 
British arms and ammunition, and not infrequently departed from or 
took refuge in British posts. Harmar and Sinclair, although both com- 
petent men, had been worsted while in command of our feeble forces, 
and it was reserved for “Mad Anthony” Wayne to give the savages 
and their white supporters a severe and salutary lesson. 

Pike naturally hoped that the war with England would afford him 
the opportunity for professional distinction for which he had, like every 
true soldier, so long sighed. He happened to be in Philadelphia in 
May, 1812, when a great war-meeting was held in the State-House 
yard under the very windows of Independence Hall, which was meant 
to embolden the Congress and the Executive, which had been a little 
vacillating and apprehensive, not only of the military and naval power 
of Great Britain, but of the strong opposition at home, The meeting 
was numerously attended and enthusiastic, it being estimated that ten 
thousand people were present, and passed resolutions declaring war to 
be necessary,—a “second war of independence,” to redress the wrongs 
inflicted upon our merchant shipping, as well as other well-grounded 
grievances. 

Pennsylvania was almost unanimous for the war, her delegation in 
Congress having been elected to support it. Pike was present at this 
meeting in citizen’s dress, and although he took no part in the pro- 
ceedings, there was no more interested listener. In less than a year 
from that time he was a brigadier-general, and in a position where his 
military acquirements would have an opportunity of coming into play. 

The spring of 1812 was a most exciting time. It is curious to look 
over files of newspapers of the period, wherein are advertised books on 
tactics and on army regulations, military dictionaries and hand-books, 
while military instruction was offered to intending officers by veterans 
who professed “the broadsword, riding, and cavalry tactics.” The 
columns contain frequent articles and communications on tactics also, 
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as well as kindred subjects, while notices of drills and parades of mili- 
tia regiments, brigade orders, and other warlike matter, are of daily 
occurrence. In other columns are to be found news of the embargo, of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, and intelligence of the operations of the 
French at Berlin and Stettin, the progress of the siege of Badajos, and, 
what still more nearly concerned us, accounts of the depredations of 
the British or their Indian allies at Vincennes, the Indian Territory, 
Fort Defiance, or Chicago. 

At the opening of the war of 1812 the different regiments of the 
United States army had very different drills, according to the fancies 
or convictions of their colonels. Baron Steuben’s drill had become 
obsolete, and no other had been officially sanctioned. ‘Some had the 
nineteen manceuvres of the English; others the ‘ninety and nine’ 
manceuvres of the French ; while a few adhered to old Dundas, and 
fewer still to old Steuben.” Nothing was laid down by authority, and, 
therefore, all manner of drills were taken up without any authority 
at all. 

Pike himself tended to modern ideas. He wasa soldier, and would 
have scrupulously observed a prescribed rule; but he believed himself 
as capable as others in devising improvements, when each colonel was 
a law unto himself. The Fifteenth Regiment were therefore instructed 
in the French formation, in three ranks; the third rank being armed 
with long pikes and musketoons. Wags said it was “ Pike’s regiment 
of pikes,” of course. When they were at drill, and came to the 
“charge bayonet,” the serried points of steel blending with the bayo- 
nets of the two front ranks must have looked very formidable. But 
such a regiment was not very easily handled, and was necessarily de- 
liberate in movement, and required great steadiness and cohesion in the 
men. At the risk of being rather premature, we may say that, at the 
landing at York, the short guns and pikes were quickly thrown away, 
and good English muskets and bayonets picked up in their stead by 
the rear-rank men of the Fifteenth: and it is said that the regiment 
never afterwards paraded with pikes. 

But to return to the operations on the Northern frontier. Dr. 
Eustis was Secretary of War when hostilities began, and was made a 
sort of scapegoat on account of the unfortunate surrender of General 
Hull, being forced by his own party in Congress to resign his cabinet 
appointment. The place was then offered to Crawford, who declined 
it, and General Armstrong then became Secretary. He was at the 
time of his appointment brigadier-general, in command of New York 
City, and gossip gave him credit for coveting the lieutenant-general- 
ship. 

There were three small armies on our Northern frontier: the Army 
of the Centre, under General Dearborn; the Army of the North, on 
Lake Champlain, under General Hampton; and that of the West, 
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under General Harrison (afterwards President), who had won the 
battle of Tippecanoe in November, 1811. Commodore Chauncey 
commanded our squadrons upon the Lakes,—and Proctor was the 
commanding general on the English side, with Tecumtha in command 
of the Indian allies. 

Armstrong’s plan for the campaign of 1813 embraced an early at- 
tack upon Kingston, the chief English naval port of Lake Ontario, as 
well as their military head-quarters. A winter invasion in sleighs over 
the ice was proposed ; but that, with many other similar projects, came 
to naught. There seemed a sluggishness, or at least a want of enter- 
prise, on our side, and the time was slipping away without a blow being 
struck. Indeed, as far as two of the small armies were concerned, the 
campaign of 1813 was rather inglorious. ‘“ Dearborn did nothing,” 
Ingersoll says. Chrysler’s field was a success for Wilkinson, if a re- 
pulse of the British can be called a success; but his quarrels with 
General Wade Hampton caused him to lose valuable opportunities. 
Hampton suffered a reverse at St. John and retired to Plattsburg, 
where he lay during the winter. 

‘Harrison and the gallant young Croghan were somewhat more suc- 
cessful ; but it was in repelling the enemy, and not in gaining successes 
on that enemy’s own soil. In the autumn things began to look better, 
however, and Perry’s victory opened the way for Harrison, who was 
entirely successful at the battle of the Thames; and his victory, with 
Perry’s, relieved Michigan, gave control of Lake Erie, and virtually 
decided the war. 

In the early spring of 1813 Brigadier-General Pike was at Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, in Dearborn’s army.. Henry Dearborn, who occupies a 
conspicuous place in our military annals, was born at Hampton, New 
Hampshire, in 1751, and was sixty-two years of age at this time. He 
was a practicing physician at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, when the 
battle of Lexington occurred. He marched at once at the head of 
sixty volunteers, and reached Cambridge, a distance of sixty-five miles, 
on the next day. He was afterwards a captain in Stark’s regiment, 
served at Bunker Hill, and in Arnold’s expedition against Quebec, 
where he was taken prisoner, released on parole, and exchanged in 
1777. He served as a major under Gates at Burgoyne’s surrender, and 
distinguished himself in a charge at the head of his regiment at the 
battle of Monmouth. In 1779 he served in Sullivan’s Indian expe- 
dition, and, during 1780, took part in the operations in New Jersey. 
In 1782 he was on garrison duty at Saratoga,—so he had seen much 
and varied service thirty years before the time we are speaking of. 
Washington, who appreciated his abilities, made him marshal of the 
district of Maine in 1789; and after that he was twice a member of 
Congress, and for eight years Secretary of War under Jefferson. In 
January, 1812, he was commissioned as the senior major-general of 
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the United States army, and sent to the Northern frontier, where we 
find him in command of the Army of the Centre. 

On the 25th of April, 1813, sixteen hundred good troops, under 
General Dearborn, with Pike as second in command, sailed from Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, in Commodore Chauncey’s fleet. Before sailing Pike 
wrote to his father, “Should I be the happy mortal destined to turn 
the scale of war, will you not rejoice, O my father? . . . But if we 
are destined to fall, may my fall be like Wolfe’s, to sleep in the arms 
of victory.” He had his wish. 

The reported destination of the expedition was Kingston, the im- 
portant post at the east end of the lake; but it was really intended for 
York, the capital of Upper Canada, three miles from which town the 
troops were landed on the 27th. 

“ Muddy little York,” as it was then called, now the fine city of” 
Toronto, was situated at the bottom of a bay into which emptied a 
smal] stream called the Don. A fort had been erected there by the 
French soon after they occupied the country ; but, in 1813, this work 
and the other defenses were not in very good condition, and the guns 
and their carriages were in bad order. The town itself was of more 
considerable size than Kingston, but the harbor not so good, being 
quite shallow. When the attacking force appeared in the offing, an 
English man-of-war, the “ Duke of Gloucester,” hastily landed some 
guns, which were mounted on the works; and General Sheaffe, with 
the Glengarry Fencibles, militia to the number of eight hundred, and 
many Indians, prepared to conduct the defense. With this force 
Sheaffe should have resisted the landing of troops from boats much 
better than he did. 

The “ Madison,” Chauncey’s flag-ship, drew too much water to 
permit her to approach near enough to fire upon the town; but the 
commodore accompanied the military in his barge, superintending the 
debarkation ; while his second in command, Elliott, with the schooners 
of the squadron, beat up, against half a gale of wind, to within six 
hundred yards of the place, and covered the landing; to which the 
English regulars and the Canadian volunteers offered a very spirited 
resistance. Both of these naval officers survived the war for many 
years, and of both of them numerous amusing anecdotes are preserved, 
which would be out of place in this notice. 

Daring the landing Mr. McLean, the speaker of the Canadian 
Assembly, was killed while handling a musket in the ranks of the 
volunteers ; while a company of grenadiers, under Captain McNeal, 
was almost annihilated by the first American troops which succeeded _ 
in gaining the shore. These were North Carolina riflemen, commanded 
by Forsyth, a bold and dashing soldier, who led his men with great 
spirit. He was accompanied by General Pike, who had earnestly re- 
quested of General Dearborn to be allowed to direct the assault. 
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General Sheaffe, who led the British in person also, had concen- 
trated his forces in the edge of a wood near the landing-place, but was 
soon forced, after sharp fighting, to abandon the position and fall back 
upon his works. 

As soon as all the American troops had landed Pike formed them 
on the beach, entirely unmolested, and, marching through the belt of 
woods, at once took by assault a redoubt which he encountered. He 
was preparing to move upon a second redoubt and the principal work, 
when the magazine in the latter blew up, killing many of the English, 
and nearly two hundred of the Americans. It was afterwards learned 
that a much larger quantity of powder was stored in this very solidly- 
built magazine than was required for the defense of the post itself, and 
the explosion was tremendous. Not only was the attacking force affected 
by it, but the armed schooners which covered their landing. The 
very waters of the lake were stirred by the force of the explosion, and 
stones from the works fell upon the vessels. 

The English commander, Sheaffe, who was said to have been a Bos- 
tonian by birth, denied that the explosion was anything but an accident ; 
but it was believed by many that it was intentional; and even one 
Canadian historian seems to favor the latter idea. 

At this time Pike was mortally wounded, and both his aides were 
killed upon the spot. The general was seated when the magazine 
blew up, and, while waiting for artillery to open on the second re- 
doubt, preparatory to an assault, was engaged in questioning an Eng- 
lish sergeant who had been taken prisoner. He naturally bent forward 
as the débris fell around him, and a large mass of stone struck him 
upon the back. Some of the officers and men about him were pre- 
served from serious injury by the bodies of their comrades; some 
under guns or their carriages; and it is related that one officer took 
refuge in an empty pork-barrel, having his projecting legs seriously 
injured. 

Pike was literally crushed. He was tenderly taken up and re- 
moved to the flag-ship, to die in a few hours, after suffering great 
agony, and meeting his fate with wonderful calmness and fortitude. 
Just as he was being taken off he heard great cheering, and, inquiring 
what it was, was told by those who were carrying him that the British 
union-jack was coming down, and the stars and stripes ascending the 
flag-staff of the fortification ; and this seemed so to revive him that 
hopes were for a moment entertained that he might not be mortally 
hurt. 

On board the “ Madison” he was placed upon a mattress on the deck, 
and the captured British flag brought to him. He desired it to be 
folded and placed under his pillow, and then almost immediately 
breathed his last, without a sigh or groan. 

Pike and Carrington, at the head of troops, and Lawrence and 
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Burroughs, on the decks of their ships, died deaths during that year 
which bore seed in more elevated patriotism, and the renewed exertions 
of those to whom they had set a noble example. They “ were among 
the first and greatest contributors to the national power and long en- 
joyed prosperity of the United States. For in vain is peace solicited 
and cultivated without aptitude for war. Effort, hardship, are national 
as well as individual guarantees of repose and respect,”’—a sentiment 
we should still lay to heart, but which seems forgotten by the mass of 
our legislators and of our people. 

When Pike was struck down the command of the troops developed 
upon Colonel Pearce, of the Sixteenth Infantry. Pearce was a brave 
and experienced officer, but he had not been informed of the plan of 
operations, or the intentions of the general; so, after restoring order 
and collecting his men, after their successful assault, he sent for General 
Dearborn, who was on board the “ Madison.” Probably, if the latter 
had been on shore, instead of two miles off, on the water, he would 
have captured the English general and his regular troops. As it was, 
they escaped. Sheaffe left the colonial militia to make the best terms 
they could, and some hundreds of them surrendered and were paroled. 

A great quantity of stores of all kinds were taken at York, but 
never proved of any use to the American army, and the whole was 
burned, not long afterwards, through the haste and misapprehension of 
‘orders of an officer, during the attack of the British upon Sackett’s 
Harbor; an attack handsomely repulsed, when the success of the 
enemy seemed assured, by the courage and conduct of good old General 
Brown, the Pennsylvania school-master. The Americans reduced to 
ashes a large ship which was upon the stocks at York, however; a 
greater loss to their enemy, at that time, than all the stores captured. 
Dearborn’s loss, in the landing, assaults, and explosion, was about three 
hundred ‘men; while that of the enemy, largely in prisoners taken, 
was about five humdred. The Americans could score a victory, but it 
was rather a barren one, after all, as the place was not held; and, 
after two or three days spent in embarking the booty, in which was 
included a great quantity of wine and spirits, the expedition re- 
embarked, bearing with them the gallant Pike in his coffin. 

Among minor trophies taken was General Sheaffe’s musical snuff- 
box, and a scalp which was found hanging in a conspicuous place beside 
the mace of the sergeant-at-arms, behind the chair of the speaker,—the 
very one who had been killed,—in the Parliament House of the provin- 
cial legislature. This scalp was an atrocious ornament for such a place, 
and was sent to the Secretary of War, General Armstrong, who refused 
to receive it, or even to suffer it to remain in his cabinet, and it caused 
much comment and recrimination for some time afterwards. The Eng- 
lish flag which Pike had captured was not sent to the War Department, 
but to the Secretary of the Navy, with the following letter: 
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“U.S. Sure ‘ Mapison,’ 
‘*SackeT?r’s Harpor, 4th June, 1813. 


‘‘Srr,—I have the honor to present to you, by the hands of Lieutenant Dudley, 
the British standard taken at York, on the 27th of April last, accompanied by the 
mace, over which hung a human scalp. These articles were taken from the Par- 
liament House by one of my officers and presented to me. The scalp I caused to 
be presented to General Dearborn, who, I believe, still has it in his possession. I 
also send, by the same gentleman, one of the British flags taken at Fort George on 
the 27th of May. I have the honor to be, 

‘¢ Very respectfully, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
‘(Isaac CHAUNCEY. 
‘* Hon, WILLIAM JONES, 
“‘Secretary of the Navy, Washington.” 


As we have already remarked, this trophy of a scalp discovered in 
the Parliament House revived the feeling formerly so prevalent in the 
United States in regard to the employment of ferocious Indian allies 
by the English ; and in this connection it may be somewhat curious to 
recall a capture made by some Continental troops about thirty years 
before the period of which we are speaking. It was in January, 1782, 
that there were taken, on their way to Governor Haldimand, of Canada, 
eight large packages which it was.intended that he should transmit to 
England. The packages had been sent by the chiefs of the Senecas 
(who had been in English pay during the Revolution) to show that 
they had not been idle in their warfare upon the rebels. A memorial 
and an inventory accompanied them,—the memorial stating that “they 
were not idle friends,” and that they had been driven out of their own 
country for taking part in the English quarrel, and that they expected 
King George to give them another country, and powder and guns, 
knives, hatchets, shirts, and blankets. 

All these packages contained scalps of whites,—scalps cured, dried, 
stretched on hoops, and painted in the best style of Indian art, and each 
one bearing in appropriate colors the marks and blazons attesting their 
origin. Regularly assorted and invoiced, they came from the frontiers 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. There were 
forty-three scalps of “Congress soldiers,” which had a spot of black 
paint upon each one, to denote that they had been killed by bullets. 
Sixty-two others were those of farmers, each marked with a representa- 
tion of a hoe and a tomahawk. These had each a black circle, to show 
that they were surprised at night, while sleeping, and killed by the 
hatchet. Another package of ninety-eight scalps of farmers were 
marked with a hoe, to show their avocation, and a white circle and 
sun, to show that they were killed in the daytime, and each bore a little 
red foot, to show that they stood their ground, and died fighting. 
Ninety-seven other scalps of farmers had each a green circle, to show 
that they were surprised while working in their fields, and a sun-mark, 
to show that it was in thedaytime. A bullet-mark was borne by some 
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of these, while a hatchet was marked upon others. Still another pack- 
age contained one hundred and two farmers’ scalps with different marks 
to show the instrument by which each had met his death : eighteen of 
them having red flames, to show that they had been burned alive, after 
torture. One of these had the dried hand of the victim hung to the 
scalp-hoop, and most of the scalps were those of men in the prime of 
life; but there were a few gray-haired ones. There were eighty-eight 
scalps of married women, denoted by having the long hair braided. 
Seventeen of these were very gray, and they were all marked as killed 
by the hatchet or the club, and had red tears painted upon them, to 
show the grief of their friends. One package contained one hundred 
and ninety-nine scalps of boys, and still another those of two hundred 
and eleven girls. Then came one hundred and twenty-two mixed 
scalps, and a birch-bark box containing twenty-nine scalps of little 
infants, each marked with a knife, in black paint, to show how they 
had been ushered into the world. 

In spite of representations and remonstrances, not only from 
American officers, but from their own subjects, the English continued 
to employ their savage allies in the second war as they had done in 
the first, and they partook in all the engagements, some even being 
captured on, board the flag-ship of Commodore Barclay, but in so 
demoralized a condition from the noise, turmoil, and horrors of a close- 
fought naval engagement that they had at an early period of the action 
taken refuge in the hold. 

But to return toGeneral Pike. His body was conveyed to Sackett’s 
Harbor, and buried near Fort Tompkins, close to the ship-house. 
Afterwards, in 1819, his remains, with those of other officers who were 
killed during the operations on the Northern frontier, were reinterred 
in the cemetery of Madison Barracks. 

Lossing gives asketch of his wooden monument as it was in 1855, 
—showing a pedestal and urn, dilapidated, and leaning at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. He also states that, in 1869, when he again visited 
the spot, it was utterly neglected and crumbling rapidly to dust.- A 
forgotten general, most evidently. 

Pike married, in 1801, Clarissa Brown, of Kentucky, and they had 
three daughters and one son. Only one of the children, a daughter, 
lived to grow up. She married Symmes Harrison, the son of General 
William Henry Harrison. Mrs. Pike, who long survived her husband, 
passed the years of her widowhood upon the Ohio River, just below 
Cincinnati. 

E. SHIPPEN. 

July 25, 1888. 


Vor. XIV. N.S.—No. 1. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


PERHAPS some readers of these Notes may remember a reference to 
a certain Captain Larsen, of the Norwegian ship “ Jason,” who had, 
upon a whaling and sealing voyage to the Antarctic, landed on 
Graham Land in Erebus and Terror Gulf, near the base of Mount 
Haddington, and found beds of fossils on the beach, shells, and tree- 
trunks. Since that time a book has been published by Longmans 
giving very interesting notes and sketches of the Antarctic, by W. G. 
Burn Murdoch, an artist, who went out in 1892-93 to those parts in a 
Dundee whaler,—one of three steam-barques which were sent out to 
try for “bowhead,” or whalebone whales, the supply of which has 
become so poor in the Arctic fishery that whalebone commands a fabu- 
lous price. These three vessels constantly met the “Jason,” but as 
they were not bound on scientific business, none of them seemed to 
have collected any facts which are of startling importance. Captain 
Larsen has since made another voyage (1893-94), but if he has made 
any public report we have not been fortunate enough to see it. A 
Norwegian vessel, the “ Antarctic,” was down there during the past 
open season, and her report will be looked for with great interest, as it 
was intended to push her, if possible, as far as 75° south. 

Murdoch’s book ‘contains a chapter by W. S. Bruce, the surgeon 
and naturalist of the “ Balsna,” one of the three Scotch vessels referred 
to above, which is very interesting, but necessarily contains very little 
that is new in a scientific point of view, as the vessels, upon finding 
no right whales in those parts, at once turned their attention to filling 
up with seal-skins and oil; and there was not-much opportunity for 
exploration or investigation. The Royal and the Meteorological 
Societies of Great Britain had supplied the surgeons of the vessels 
with instruments: and appliances for cbservations, but these had to 
yield to the rifle, ice-pick, and seal-club, so that the vessel might make 
a paying voyage and get north before being frozen in. 

Captain Ross says in his narrative that in Erebus and Terror Gulf, 
on New-Year’s-day, 1843, he saw “great numbers of the largest- 
sized black whales lying upon the water in all directions; their enor- 
mous breadth quite astonished us.” Elsewhere he speaks of a whale 
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“greatly resembling, but said to be distinct from, the Greenland 
whale.” 

Hine ille lachryme! On the strength of these statements the 
Dundee and Norwegian fleet had gone down for “ whalebone whales,” 
when the Arctic had become for them a barren field; and not one of 
them even had a sight of a right whale or anything like one. They 
did see fin-backs, and some humpback and bottle-nose whales, all 
hard to take, and worth very little when taken. Ross says the whales 
were “lying” on the water, one of the great characteristics of Balzena 
mysticetus. Are we to conclude, says Dr. Bruce, that Ross was mis- 
taken, or that he has made a misleading statement? He thinks that 
the whale “greatly resembling the Greenland whale” of Ross’s will, 
perhaps, be found in that part of the world upon further search, and 
he argues that Ross could not have thus been deceived after his thirteen 
years’ experience in‘the Arctic seas. 

Bruce says they found only four species of seals, and these had 
evidently no knowledge of man or of human destructiveness, All of 
them were true seals, of the genus Stenorhynchus. The sea-elephant 
seal was not seen, nor were any of the otary seals. The four were the 
sea-leopard (Stenorhynchus leptonyx), Weddell’s false sea-leopard (Steno- 
rhynchus Weddellii), a creamy-white seal with a dorsal stripe, the so- 
called crab-eating seal, or white Antarctic seal (Stenorhynchus carcino- 
phaga), and Ross’s large-eyed seal (Stenorhynchus Rossii). 

In December the seals were all in bad condition, thinly blubbered 
and grievously scarred, and it was noteworthy that the females appeared 
to be as freely scarred as the males. In February, at the close of the 
very short season, they were heavily blubbered and full of scars. The 
males were apparently as numerous as the females. 

Dr. Bruce writes, “ While we continue to require sacks, while we 
persist in wearing patent-leather shoes, and’ while we satisfy our fancies 
with certain purses and card-cases, the slaughter of these seals will 
continue. But I would protest against the indiscriminate massacre 
which takes place in order to supply blubber as well as hides for the 
purposes indicated. Old and young, females with young, are slaugh- 
tered alike, and should this continue these seals, like the Antarctic fur 
seals at the beginning of the century, will undoubtedly be quickly 
exterminated.” 

It is much later than the “beginning of the century” when the 
Antarctic fur seal was so important an object that a gentleman (namied 
Laforce, if we remember correctly) farmed the right, from the Monte- 
videan government, of killing those which resorted annually to Flores 
Island, in the estuary of the Rio de la Plata, not far from Maldonado. 
When a light-house was to be erected at this important point, the 
lessee was considered to have good ground for damages, because the 
light, and the necessary passing of the keepers and those bringing them 
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supplies, would necessarily alarm and drive away the valuable animals. 
This was less than forty years ago to the best of our recollection. 


In connection with the foregoing lines we may say that the official 
report laid before the Senate, in February last, shows that during the 
season of 1894 about 142,000 seals were killed by pelagic hunters in 
the North Pacific Ocean, including Behring Sea. Of this number 
about 60,000 were taken either in Behring Sea or on the American 
side of the North Pacific Ocean; 15,038 seals were taken on the 
Pribylov Islands by the North American Commercial Company, lessees 
under a contract with this government, dated March 12, 1890. The. 
Department had no official statistics of catch in the Commander Islands, 
but is unofficially informed that it amounted to 27,285. ‘ Unless a 
speedy change in the regulations be brought about,” says Mr. Gresham, 
“extermination of the herd must follow.” 


In these days of the multifarious employments of magneto-elec- 
tricity we are apt to forget how short a time has elapsed since it was 
a scientific problem,—a lecture-room experiment. The writer always 
remembers with pride and pleasure that he was a student of Professor 
Joseph Henry (afterwards the very distinguished secretary and organ- 
izer of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington) when he was the 
professor of “ Natural Philosophy” at Princeton. Such was the title 
of the chair which he filled so nobly. The term “scientist” had no 
more been invented then than that more objectionable word “ brainy,” 
to denote a thinker or reasoner. Proféssor Henry was a philosopher 
in the true meaning of the word, teaching principles, and not resorting 
to clap-trap experiments to keep up the interest of his class of students. 
Yet he did demonstrate by experiment certain physical facts which 
have had as much to do with the world’s progress as any one thing 
besides the general use of steam, for, after some years of experiment, 
he conceived the idea of making a magnet out of a piece of soft iron 
by wrapping it with fine wire through which an electric current was 
passed. This electro-magnet, which would sustain many hundreds of 
pounds, is still, we believe, among the objects preserved in the museum 
at Princeton, just as Franklin’s apparatus is preserved in Philadelphia. 

Professor Joseph Henry had also a wire between the Philosophical 
Hall and his own residence,—more than an ordinary city block apart, 
—by which, using an arbitrary code, of course, he could communicate 
messages, and did so before the electric telegraph between Baltimore 
and Washington ever spelled out a word. Joseph Henry was like 
Louis Agassiz,—he had no time to be making money, and others 
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profited by the labor of his brain, as is apt to be the case in this 
curiously-constituted “ civilized world” of ours. 

The huge electro-magnetic apparatus of Colonel King, United 
States Army (the commanding officer of the engineer battalion at 
Willet’s Point), led us to the above retrospect. Colonel King has a 
magnet seventeen feet long, four feet in diameter, weighing fifty-five 
thousand pounds, being nothing else than a huge cannon wrapped in 
wire, more than ten miles of it. When the great weight of twenty- 
four tons was upheld by it the magnet was doubled by the addition of 
another great gun, connected with the first by underlying iron plates ; 
thus the magnet was made to have its two poles just as we see the 
small ones in a telegraphic instrument ; but, for the additional intended 
experiments, the magnet is now again reduced to the one iron-wrapped 
cannon,—a 15-inch Rodman gun. A contemporary says, “Though 
this magnet constructed by Colonel Kiog cannot draw the nails from 
approaching ships nor deflect their compasses at a distance of six miles, 
—as has been declared it would do,—it can do astonishing things 
through its silent and mysterious power, and it is expected that future 
experiments will still more manifest its capabilities.” 


For more than a hundred years have men been building submarine 
torpedo-boats. In the few instances where they have been used in 
actual warfare they have proved. as fatal to their own crews as to those 
of their enemy. Every time that a new one is devised there is the 
ery “ Eureka!” and yet, somehow, they drop out of mental sight, if 
not literally to the bottom, and are no more heard of. These boats 
have been more numerous than most persons suppose. We remember 
one of iron which was built years before the Civil War, and which 
did, we believe, make some sort of a mud-turtle progress under water 
in a small river of New Jersey. But, then, for years—and, indeed, 
until it rusted to pieces—it lay on the bank of the stream, a source of 
-wonder to the passengers in railroad trains which “slowed up” just 
there. They all have some incurable defect it would appear,—these 
rickety children of the inventor’s mind. Some live through infancy ; 
some attain puberty ; but none live to mature years. 

It is not long since we used to have wonderful reports from both 
France and Spain of the boats of M. Goubet and of Sefior Peral. 
Most circumstantial were the accounts of their performances which 
were to revolutionize naval warfare and render blockades a thing of 
the past. 

Goubet is said to have spent a fortune on his submarine boat, with 
the result that the French naval authorities, after keeping him in sus- 
pense for years, have concluded that it would be of no use to them, 
and the consequence is that poor M. Goubet having spent all his means 
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has now to see his bantling seized by what Mr. Micawber would call 
“myrmidons of the law,” because he cannot meet his contracts for 
material. “A little while ago,” says a contemporary, “the Spanish 
submarine boat ‘ Peral’ was attracting general attention, but it seems 
to have passed on its way to oblivion, and a similar vessel is reposing 
quietly and innocuously in the mud of one of the London docks.” 

And what will be the fate of our unhatched chicken of the same 
breed? Let us hope, like good Americans, that it will come out right 
side up and bottom side down,—as is necessary for boats to do, even 
submarine ones,—and that, if it 7s a success, we will keep the reason 
of the success a secret, so that when we want it badly (as the man did 
the revolver) it may be ours to use, and not common property. 

But there is little likelihood of such a thing happening in this 
reporter-ridden country. 


Two very handsome volumes were published early this year by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company which have great interest not only for 
the student of general history, but especially for us Americans, and 
more especially for American soldiers. The work is entitled “The 
Marquis de La Fayette in the American Revolution, with some 
Account of the Attitude of France towards the War of Independence. 
By Charlemagne Tower, Jr., LL.D.” 

Mr. Tower has drawn upon many sources which, for the most part, 
have not been made available by our historians, such as copies of the 
maps of the Sparks collection now in possession of Cornell University ; 
from the originals made for General de La Fayette showing the oper- 
ations at Gloucester, at Barren Hill, at Monmouth, and at Newport, 
carefully reproduced ; the Sparks manuscripts in Harvard University ; 
the Steuben manuscripts in the New York Historical Society, and the 
manuscripts of General Anthony Wayne in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. He also quotes freely from the “ Mémoires de ma 
Main,” the “ Mémoires. Historiques,” and the “Correspondance de La 
Fayette,” which are all embraced in the six volumes published by the 
general’s family in Paris, 1837-38. 

The frontispiece to the first volume is a fine etching of the three- 
quarter portrait of La Fayette, by Charles Willson Peale, in the pos- 
session of General G. W. C. Lee. This portrait hung for many years 
at Mount Vernon, having been painted for General Washington, from 
whom it descended to its present owner. 

As the frontispiece to the second volume we have the copy of a 
miniature of Madame de La Fayette, painted about’ the time of her 
marriage, which was sent to the author for this work by Madame 
Corcello, Marquise de Chambrun. In the extracts from the documents 
in the French archives the folio and number are for the most part 
given. These show that “many of the darkest moments ofthe Revo- 
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lution were illumined by new hope when means were supplied us, in 
the midst of an almost desperate struggle, by the powerful hand of 
France; and the documents in the French Archives bear witness to 
the constant solicitude with which the American cause was watched 
over and protected by the Comte de Vergennes, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whose name, with the names of Rochambeau, d’ Estaing, 
Gérard, La Luzerne, and de Grasse, must always be held in honor in 
the United States.” 

Mr. Tower dwells particularly upon the indebtedness of students 
of American history to M. Henri Daniol for his “ Histoire de Ja Par- 
ticipation de la France 4 l’Etablissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique.” 

We venture to say that most people who have been brought up on 
the school histories—those misleaders of youth, for the most part— 
have a vague idea that La Fayette came to this country only twice, 
whereas he made four separate voyages to this country. The first time 
was, of course, when as a youth he came with Kalb to join our rather 
waning cause. Then he went home an invalid,—worn out by his 
campaigning. Again he came out to make his victorious campaign in 
Virginia (when, in reading the names of Mattapony and Chickahominy 
and James and Appomattox, we are reminded of a larger, more recent, 
and more desperate struggle). After the surrender of Cornwallis he 
went home again, having been appointed a maréchal de camp by his 
own king for his services in the Continental army of America before 
the surrender at Yorktown. 

“Twice La Fayette came afterwards to America. The first time 
was in 1784, when, yielding to his desire to see General Washington 
and to greet his companions in arms after the declaration of peace, he 
crossed the ocean and arrived in New York on the 4th of August. 
He was received everywhere by the people with cordial demonstrations 
of friendship and attachment.” 

General Washington took him to Mount Vernon, where he spent 
some happy days, and revisited Richmond, Williamsburg, Yorktown, 
and other points of interest in the Virginia campaign. He stopped at 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston, and finally sailed from New 
York for France on January 25, 1785. 

But the visit which most persons refer to when speaking of La 
Fayette was made in 1824-25. In accordance with a resolution of 
Congress, President Monroe wrote the Marquis a letter inviting him 
over once more. Though then advanced in years he accepted the in- 
vitation, and “brought with him his son, M. George Washington La 
Fayette, to present him to the people whom he had helped to liberate,” 
Such a reception has seldom been accorded to any one upon our soil ; 
and during his visit of a little over a year he traveled through all 
parts of the United States then settled “in a progress which was like 
a triumphal procession.” 
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Especially did the remaining Revolutionary veterans turn out to 
see and greet once more “the Marquis,” the “ soldier’s friend.” 


The other day we picked up a volume of pamphlets bound together 
of the time of the Civil War. Mémoires pour servir all of them, and, 
while valuable to the future historian, already become quite interest- 
ing. Among them is the “Campagne de l’Armée du Potomac, Mars- 
Juillet, 1862. Par A. Trognore,” otherwise the Prince de Joinville. 
Published by Christern, 1862. 

The next in order is a translation of the foregoing, with notes by 
William Henry Hurlbert, published by A. D. F. Randolph, New 
York, 1862. 

William Henry Hurlbert was a gentleman much better known to 
those who were in the prime of life in 1862 than to those of this gen- 
eration. 

The Prince de Joinville’s brochure is very good reading, but as the 
time has passed when praise or criticism in regard to 1862 and its mo- 
mentous campaign affects us little except as judges, we naturally turn 
to the notes; and here is what Hurlbert says in note H, upon Mc- 
Dowell’s recall from Fredericksburg during the Peninsular campaign, 
about which there have been so many different statements: ‘The 
failure of the armies of McDowell and McClellan to unite before 
Richmond surprised the Confederate commanders in the latter city 
more, I think, than any one incident of the war. They had endeavored, 
of course, to bring it about, though I have some reason to doubt 
whether it was the primary object or expectation of ‘Stonewall’ Jack- 
son in his dashing Potomac campaign to effect this result. But it was 
not believed possible in Richmond for some days after it had demon- 
strably occurred. The cannon of Fitz-John Porter in the battle at 
Hanover Court-House had sounded the knell of Richmond in the ears 
of those who knew the relative positions of the two Federal armies. 
I was at that time living in a house on the extreme verge of Shockoe 
Hill, overlooking the line of the Virginia Central Railway, and on 
the 27th of May I received a visit from a European officer of dis- 
tinction, then in Richmond, who brought me the news of what was 
going on, and said to me, ‘ You will have the first view of the Yan- 
kees: they will march in on yonder lines,’ pointing to the roads which 
wound away from beyond the crest to our left in the direction of 
Hanover Court-House and Ashland. At that time the foreign consuls 
in Richmond had made all necessary arrangements for protecting the 
property of their fellow-subjects, and almost everybody who owned 
any tobacco or flour was eager to shift it in one way or another to the 
account of foreign owners. The fall of the city was considered in- 
evitable.” 
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Human nature is fallible. There is no use in scolding about what 
happened at that time. We thought we had the best men possible, 
but as Hosea Bigelow says, “They didn’t know everythin’ down to 
Judee.” 


Napoleon I. as an attendant on church ceremonies is a figure which 
his admirers do not usually consider, except on such occasions as his 
second marriage or his coronation. Yet he went very regularly to 
mass every Sunday while at the Tuileries in the height of his power. 

When he was First Consul, and about to re-establish the Catholic 
religion, Girardin told him, “You will be obliged to go to mass,” 
“That may be.” “ But you will also compel all the public function- 
aries to go too.” “ How absurd!” “No, Citizen Consul, that will be 
the case, because it will seem to you necessary, and what I ask you, 
even now, is to attach excellent musicians to your chapel, because good 
music is a remedy against tediousness, and the mass which we are no 
longer used to hearing might be very tedious to us.” 

Masson says, “No chapel in the world was comparable to that of 
the emperor.” 

After enumerating the great number of distinguished musicians, 
male and female, the first artists of Paris, who had paid among them 
about one hundred and fifty-four thousand francs per annum, beside 
the fees from pupils and the theatres which their position secured 
them, he proceeds to a description of the Sunday mass at the chapel of 
the Tuileries. : 

“The drum had scarcely announced the arrival of the emperor 
than the master of ceremonies of the church appeared, and the offici- 
ating priest surrounded by his assistants came out of the vestry. After 
having bowed to the altar, he turns towards their majesties, bows, and 
at once begins the mass. It is not long, lasting about twenty minutes, 
and throughout the music continues. This music is excellent and un- 
common, for Lesueur composed the greater part of his masses for the 
emperor’s chapel. 

“The Empress Joséphine, kneeling on a prie-diew covered with 
crimson velvet with gold fringe, remains in an attitude of the deepest 
attention; she is habited in a robe with a train, in the Greek style, 
the waist and sleeves short; her head, dressed in the Greek style, is 
ornamented with a diadem. By her side, just a little behind, the 
emperor stands ‘in the military attitude at mass,’—that is to say, 
standing up, the arms crossed, and his looks wandering here and 


there.” 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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Letters by Paul Jones. 


GLIMPSES OF THE AMERICAN NAVY IN 
THE REVOLUTION. 


The Early Exploits of the Naval Hero—Indig- 


on Commodore Hopkins—Odd Traits of Cap- 

tain Hector McNeill—Paul Jones’s Monkey 

and Hand-Organ—Letters that Reveal the 
Character of Well-Known Officers in the 

Revolutionary Navy. 

PAvuL JONES received command of the 
sloop “‘ Providence’ on May 10, 1776. 
He was first employed in conveying men 
and stores to New York, and in cruising 
between Boston and the Delaware. He 
showed in this small vessel great address 
in eluding superior force, and much 
daring. He ventured as far south as Ber- 
muda, and showed in two instances a bold- 
ness in mancuvring before a superior 
enemy which, as Cooper wrote, ‘is an 
evidence of high military confidence, and, 
insomuch, a pledge of both spirit and 
skill. The influence of both these little 
affairs must have been highly beneficial 
upon the temper of the American navy.”’ 

The first was when he was overtaken 


off Bermuda by the ‘‘Solebay,’’ a crack | 
frigate, able to outsail the little ‘ Provi- | 


dence” both on and off the wind. Paul 


Jones made every effort to escape, but | 
the frigate steadily gained until at last | 


she got within pistol shot of him. She 
had kept up a sharp fire from her chase 
guns, but in her certainty of overhaul- 
ing the American her guns in broadside 
were not even cast loose. 
therefore edged away a little, then bore 
up, and, quickly setting his square canvas, 
went off dead before the wind and directly 
under the ‘‘Solebay’s’”’ broadside. The 
frigate came about, but it was too late ; 
the “ Providence’’ bad a good start and 
was sliding off to windward. This escape 
had a great reputation in its day. 


Paul Jones | 





The second occasion was in an en- 
counter with the‘‘ Milford” frigate, which 
was a dull sailer. Finding this out, Paul 
Jones played with her audaciously for 


nation Against Certain Officers—An Attack | eight hours, remaining just out of range 


of the tremendous cannonade the “ Mil- 
ford” kept up allthis time. Declining to 
answer her from his guns, he stationed a 
marine on the poop, who replied to every 
discharge from the “ Milford” by banging 
away with his musket. This delighted 
the men on the “ Providence,” and infuri- 
ated the ‘‘ Milford’s’’ people. The wind 
springing up towards night, he sailed off, 
leaving the frigate in the lurch. 

Upon Paul Jones’s return to the United 
States his conduct was evidently ap- 
proved, for he received the command of 
a squadron, consisting of the ‘ Alfred,”’ 
the “ Providence,’’ and the “‘ Hampden.”’ 
He had great difficulty in getting men 
for this little squadron, as he explains 
in several letters. Finally, able to man 


| only two of the vessels, and those very 
| insufficiently, he got to sea in the ‘ Al- 


fred,” with the “‘ Providence”’ attending. 
The following letter to Robert Smith, 
the agent of the navy for the State of 
North Carolina, was written during the 
cruise. In this, as in the other letters, 
the words within brackets were crossed 


out. 
“ ALFRED OFF THE COAST OF CAPE 


BRITON, 12th Novr., 1776. 

‘‘Srr: I am happy in this opportunity 
of [addressing ] acknowledgeing the great 
obligations I owe to Mr. Hewes—by ad- 
dressing my prize the Brigantine Active 
to you. I haveseen and doesteem your- 
self—but I knew your brother James 
well when I was myself a Son of For- 
tune. You will perhaps hear from me 
agen in a short time—meanwhile, .you 
may promulgate that I have taken the 
last Transport with Cloathing for Canada 
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—no other will come out this season and 
all that have been sent before her are 
taken. this will make Burgoyne ‘shake 
a Cloth in the wind’ and check his prog- 
ress on the Lakes. I have taken a 
private adventure of Capt. Foxe’s in 
slops to the am’t. I think of about (£50) 
fifty pounds sterlg for the use of my sea- 
men—and should he be allowed his pri- 
vate Trade [adventure} you will please 
to give him any Credit he may occasion- 
ally want under Fifty pounds Sterling 
till I write you more particularly on the 
subject. 

‘‘T have the honor to be with Much 
Esteem, Sir, Your most obedient Very 


humble servant 
“ Joun Pav. JonzEs. 


“ To Ropert Smita Esqr. Agent, for 
the State of North Carolina.” 


The next letter is to Robert Morris, 
and is very characteristic. Paul Jones 
speaks with the most undisguised con- 
tempt of certain officers who, to use 
his own expression, “ kept out of barm’s 
way.” In later years he wrote Franklin 
several times that he “expected to go 
in harm’s way,’’ which laconic phrase 
Franklin seems to have understood per- 
fectly. It cannot be denied, if Paul 
Jones’s information be true, that these 
officers would ‘willingly submit to being 
cashiered by way of escaping worse 
things, that his indignation is not mis- 
placed. 

“ Boston, 12th January 1777. 

‘‘HonorepD Sr1r; I am happy in this 
opportunity of [acknowlidg—] thanking 
you for the kind and favourable mention 
which Mr. Livingston informs me you 
have made of my former letters. Should 
Mr. H. [Hewes] be at present absent from 
Congress I must beg you to look over the 
Inclosed letters for him before you for- 
ward them. Should the expedition spoke 
of in my last to you be put in execution 
—as it may take up eight months or up- 
wards and as the Season is now so far ad- 
vanced it will be most advisable to set 
out early in the Spring so that the 
Prizes may reach the Continent in the 
beginning of the ensuing Winter. I 
need not observe to you that secrecy is 
Above all things to be attended to in 
every expedition. None besides the Prin- 
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cipal in Command ought to be made ac- 
quainted with the plan or destination— 
the bounty offered by the Artillery who 
are enlisting here being from 26 to £36 
lawful money for three years Service in- 
duces all the Seamen to Enter—the Sea- 
men have been Very ill used and the Navy 
hath been much hurted by the [Cursed] 
association for the Joint Share of Prize 
Money thro’ the Fleet whither present at 
the Capture or absent. 

‘‘the Gentry that set that agreement 
on Foot and who carried it thro’ the 
Fleet at Reedy Island have taken Care 
to keep out of harms way themselves 
ever since our grand affair with the 
Glasgow—nay one of those Arch Pa- 
triots when ordered to Philadelphia told 
the Commodore who repeated it to me, 
that if the other two were willing him- 
self would agree to be Broke.if the Con- 
gress would allow them half pay—the 
same gentleman kept his Ship Eight 
Months in Providence River and then 
left her with a Fished Mainmast—and 
only one Common pump that would 
work. But we surely never can have a 
Navy under good discipline or well 
manned until some effectual expedient is 
Adopted to induce the Seamen to enter 
for an Unlimited time—perhaps it might 
answer if the Seamen in America were 
numbered and formed ‘into a certain 
Number of Classes subject to serve in 
their turn—but the most infallible method 
is to give them all they Take. I will add 
something more as I shall have another 
opportunity to ina day ortwo. I have 
the Honor to be with grateful Esteem 
and Respeet—Sir, your truly obliged 
Very humble servant J.P. J 

“THe Honsie R. M. 

‘““N. B. If you please to look over the 
inclosed copy of my letter to the Council 
here and of their answer or rather Order 
to me you will see the treatment which I 
have had from that House. I wish to 
know whither they ought or ought not 
to assume authority over the Navy.” 


The next letter belongs to a class of 
letters religiously suppressed by the 
earlier biographers of the Revolutionary 
fathers. These biographers apparently 
wished to represent the men of 1776 
with as little humanity about them as 
possible. Every instance of jealousy, 
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interest, irritability, or any of the essen- 
‘tial defects of human nature is kept out 
of sight. Nevertheless they existed. 
Paul Jones during his whole life dis- 
played an intense and perfectly human 
resentment towards the men who, through 
ignorance or malice, attempted to rob 
him of rank, precedence, or honor. To 
the moneyed side of the question he was 
utterly indifferent. He protests, unnec- 
essarily often, his disinterestedness; but 
it must be remembered that he was of 
alien birth, and his enemies, as he men- 
tions in the following letter, sometimes 
hinted that the fervor of his patriotism 
was not altogether sincere, and he re- 
sented this with the fury of an honest 
man. The commodore he so savagely 
attacks was Commodore Hopkins, after- 
wards practically dismissed from the 
navy for cowadice, and what occurred 
two days after the writing of this letter 
amply accounted for the berating Paul 
Jones gives him. The letter is to Robert 
Morris,— 
‘“* BosTon 12th Jany 1777. 

‘‘ HONORED Sir Inclosed I send a copy 
of my last to you before I left Rhode 
Island with the Alfred and Providence 
since, as I now understand you were not 
at that time returned from Carolina to 
Congress so that the original hath not 
perhaps found its way to your hands. I 
would not wish the Sentiments in it to 
escape your perusal for tho’ I have ex- 
pressed myself with a freedom becoming 
an honest Man yet every word is dictated 
from a Heart that Esteems you with 
Perfect Gratitude—for the particulars of 
my late Cruise I beg leave to refer you 
to my letters to the Marine Board. 

*‘I took a Prize which by the within 
letters you will see I intended fur No 
Carolina but to my no small concern the 
Prize Master hath thought proper to 
break his orders and to [run in] go into 
Dartmouth in this State altho’ he had on 
board a full sufficiency of everything to 
have enabled him to pursue his Voyage 
—in like manner the Captain of the 
Providence thought proper to dispence 
with his orders and give me the Slip in 
the Night which entirely overset the Ex- 
pedition—if such doings are permitted 
the Navy will never rise above contempt ! 
the aforesaid Noble Captain doth not 
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understand the first case of plain Trig- 
onometry [but I acknowledge] yet it is 
avered that he hath bad the Honor and 
that his Abilities have enabled him to 
Command a Passage Boat Between 


Rhode Island and Providence long be- 


fore the War was Begun. There is a 
Fellow [here] who calls himself a Com- 
modore and who keeps us at awful dis- 
tance by Wearing an English Broad 
Pendant—he had lately the Honor of be- 
ing a Stick officer Vulgarly called Boat- 
swain’s Mate in a English Man of War 
and was duly Qualified for that heigh 
Station, if Fame says true, as appears by 
his not Deigning to Read English. Be- 
sides among many evident proofs of his 
abilities as Post Captain that might be 
Enumerated—this notable one may per- 
haps he sufficient—for it seems that in 
his Absence he directs his First Lieut to 
take Orders from the Boatswain—nay 
‘tis said that on certain occasions he 
takes the Speaking Trumpet out of the 
Lieutenants hand on the Quarter Deck 
and delivers it on the Fore Castle to the 
Boatswain. To be very serious, that 
such Despicable Characters should have 
obtained Commissions as Commanders in 
a Navy is truly Astonishing and would 
pass for Romance with me unless I had 
been convinced by my senses of the Sad 
Reality. I could easily enumerate many 
other characters as truely original as 
Commission Officers but it gives me ex- 
treme pain to be under the necessity of 
Attacking private Characters. it is how- 
ever some Consolation—indeed a great 
one that this depravity is not Universal 
—Among other deserving Characters 
that belong to the Fleet—I am happy 
from personal acquaintance to mention 
Captain McNeill as a Gentleman who 
will do Honor to the Service. I have 
conceived a very good opinion also of 
Captain Thompson from some accounts 
which I have heard [from some of his 
letters which I have seen] I need not 
therefore name this great man, this Com- 
MOoDORE! tho’ I will if called upon and 
in the meantime I aver that he is alto- 
gether unfit to Command a Frigate of 
thirty-two guns—as I will probably 
write you agen very soon I will add no 
more at this time. 

“T am with Gratitude and Esteem 
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Hond Sir Your most obliged Very hum- 
ble servant 
“Joun Paut JONES. 


“To the Honorable RoBert Morris.”’ 


This is the first mention of Captain, 
Hector McNeill, who lived to justify 
Paul Jones’s good opinion of him, but 
who was one of the oddest characters of 
the navy in the days when the navy 
abounded with oddities. Cooper says 
that the celebrated Captain McNeill was 
probably the son of Captain Hector Mc- 
Neill, but the preponderance of proof 
seems to show that it was Captain Hector 
McNeill himself. He seems not to have 
been ill treated during the war, as sub- 
sequent letters from him indicate. Paul 
Jones always regarded him affection- 
ately. He was a skillful seaman, and, 
however, in his later years, the smart 
young officers might laugh at him behind 
his back, they respected him highly at 
sea, especially when the wind was blow- 
ing. Once, in the later years of his 
service, carrying Chancellor Livingston 
and a large suite to France to negotiate 
for the cession of Louisiana, they were 
caught in a fearful gale blowing directly 
on shore. The old Revolutionary cap- 
tain showed a steady courage worthy 
of his friend Paul Jones, carrying sail 
in a way that alarmed every officer on 
board except himself. But he saved his 
ship. ° 

When still an older man, Captain 
McNeill made the most original. cruise 
recorded in the American navy. It was 
in May, 1801, that Commodore Dale was 
ordered to command a splendid squadron 
for a Mediterranean cruise. Captain 
McNeill was one of his captains, but the 
old man remembered that he had com- 
manded in the days when Dale was only 
a lieutenant under Paul Jones, and, be- 
sides, Captain McNeill was notoriously 
averse to cruising under the orders of a 
superior officer. So he got permission 
to join the squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean, and that was the last seen of him 
or his ship by Commodore Dale. He 
cruised up and down the Mediterranean, 
giving convoy, patrolling the African 
* coast, then much infested by corsairs, 
and even blockading Tripoli, and doing 
much serviceable duty. But at the first 
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hint that Dale was in his neighborhood 
the old captain would take to his heels; 
and after two years of cHasing about the 
Mediterranean, he returned triumphantly 
to the United States, his time being up, 
without having once seen the commodore 
to whom he was ordered to report. 

The stories of this remarkable cruise 
and extraordinary captain were a part of 
the stock in trade of the old navy. The 
yarns told of him were many and ridic- 
ulous. At a grand dinner given at 
Malaga to the officers of a Swedish 
squadron, Captain McNeill was placed 
between the Swedish admiral and his 
flag captain. At nine o’clock Captain 
MeNeill’s gig was ordered, and the mid- 
shipman in charge, entering the room, 
reported the boat. 

‘* What do you say?” asked Captain 
McNeill, who was a little deaf. 

‘Your boat is waiting, sir,” repeated 
the midshipman. 

At this McNeill leaned forward, and 
with his head a foot from the admiral’s, 
bawled,— 

‘‘Speak louder. These bloody Swedes 
keep up such a damned chattering I 
can’t hear what you say !’’ 

The beginning of a marine band is 
traced by tradition to Captain McNeill. 
While on his celebrated disappearing 
cruise a band belonging to a regiment 
quartered at Messina was brought on 
board the ‘‘Boston.” Captain McNeill 
was so pleased with them that he lifted his 
anchor and sailed away with them, and 
they did not get back to their native 
country for some years. Another time, 
at Toulon, he determined suddenly to 
sail, and carried off with him three 
French naval officers who were dining 
on board, and left behind three of his 
own officers. The French officers.were 
carried to the coast of Africa, where they 
were put in a fishing-vessel and sent 
home. It was several months before 
the Americans could find their ship to 
rejoin. 

The next letter speaks for itself. It is 
from Lieutenant Grinnell, and the finan- 
cial transactions mentioned in it must 
have resulted satisfactorily to him, as he 
and Paul Jones remained on excellent 
terms. Moreover, there is not a single 
instance recorded of any man or woman 
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having reason to complain of a want of 
fairness or justice in money affairs with 
Paul Jones. Grinnell’s letter is of a 
kind that was cast out by the earlier his- 
torians, but admired and cherished by 
those who really wish to know how men 
lived, thought, and wrote in the last 
century,— 
“* PROVIDENCE, Jany. 17, 1777. 

“Srr. I Congratulate you on the 
Success of the Cruse, alltho I had the 
Missforting to be Taken. the Seens I 
went through I have not Time to Tell 
you, at Present, however at the Risque 
of my Life I made my Escape, and Got 
Safe to Philada whare I waited on the 
Marine Commte who Recd me Very 
Genteele, and Told me I had Done well 
to git my Liberty So Soon, they ast me 
Some Questens. Concerning you. I gave 
them sattisfactory answers, which I will 
tell you when I have the Pleasure of 
Seeing you. 

‘‘When I made my Escape I was 
obliged to Leave Chest Bead Cloaths 
Books Instrements &c which obliged me 
to call on ye Committee for a Little 
Contiroro. they told me to go to the Pay 
Master, and git what I wanted, I being 
very Modest onely ast for about fifty 
pounds, which they Readily Paid me, I 
ast for my accot which they Gave me, 
and I found Twenty Pounds 2-6 Charged 
me. Delivird to Capt. John Paul Jones 
I Told them it was a Mistake and to 
Convince me Shew me your Recpt. I 
left it so I Told them it was very good, 
if I ever Saw you again, they Told me 
they Could not Pay it again, whether I 
Did or not— 

‘¢ Excuse me Sir, if I Tell you that it 
was a [word undecipherable] in you and 
of Some Conciquence to, for you not, To 
Tell me that you had Recd that money 
becaus I should have Left it on Shore, 
and not Risqued it at Sea,—no doubt you 
will Remember you Sent me Twenty 
Dollars from Philada to Chester and I 
returned you Six at Cape May,—you 
Told us that what we Paid towards 
Stoores, Should be Ree Paid us—Mr. 
Wm Hopkins Caried in his accot for his 
Part which was Cast out with Disdain. 
I could not find &ny way to Git it. I 
shall take it very kind if you will Let 
me know how it is, and Send me, the 
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Ballance by first opertunity, you think 
Safe. Pleas to Direct to me in Provi- 
dence to the Care of Capt David Law- 
rence. 

“ Now I will Tell you Something, that 
Perhaps you young Batcholers may think 
Strange, that is to Take a wife these hard 
Times, but I assure you that it is a Grand 
Step, towards Softening them, therefore 
I have Made that Leep, and Made 
Choyce, of the One, that you called the 
IDol of my affections, who is now with 
me—the Little angels at Salem are wait- 
ing for you Mrs. Grinnell Begs you will 
Excuse ber Boldness. She will give you 
Letters to Some Ladys that she is Sar- 
tain will be agreeable to you and them. 

‘‘Mrs. Grinnell Joynes in Compli- 
ments to you I am Sir your Most Hum- 
ble Servt, 

‘Wa GRINNELL. 


“Pp. 8. I Shold not have wrote you 
about the Mony, but I understand I 
shall not have the Pleasure of Seeing 
you here this Cruse and if one of us falls 
in this glorious Caus I shall Loose it; 
and faith I Dont See but we are to Loose 
all wee have been fighting for.”’ 


The mixture of patriotism, pessimism, 
and apology for troubling Paul Jones 
about the twenty pounds marks William 
Grinnell as a man of original character. 
It is comforting to know that he was re- 
ceived ‘‘ Very Genteele’’ by the Marine 
Committee. 

Then comes Henry N. Tillinghast, 
who served with Paul Jones, and who 
artfully accompanies the asking of a 
favor by a compliment to the “ Literary 
Character” of his superior officer. That 
Paul Jones prided himself on his literary 
accomplishments is certain, and Tilling- 
hast’s compliment probably reached its 
mark. 

“* PROVIDENCE March 4 1777. 

“ Dear Sir: Some Time past I wrote 
a few incorrect and jumbled Lines in- 
closing a Certificate from the Secretary 
of the Marine board of the Time of my 
Entrance, and asked the Favour of your 
giving an Order for the Ballance of my 
Wages; having received no Order, I 
must again reneu my* Request, [by 
giving] and ask of you to sent it by the 
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first oppertunity the doing of which will 
Confer on Me a particular obligating. 

“Sensible of the Multiplicity of your 
Business I would not at present attempt 
it but for the Desire of having My Ac- 
counts settled. The last Time I wrote, 
I was so hurried, that I could not avoid 
Inaccuracise Blots, and even now I am 
ashamed to send this for the inspection 
of one, who in every sense of the word 
is an adept in [of] the English. 

‘« Customary Politeness will be thought 
the origin of the Phrase (for I will fot 
allow ita Compliment) but a true knowl- 
edge of your Literary Character will 
support my expression. 

“You will find Sir, subject matter 
sufficient, to empty the Pen of a Critic 
but as I profess nothing but Simplicity 
I cannot steer clear of an Error that I 
would wish to avoid. 

‘Mr. Rathbun will deliver you this if 
Sir you will give my Account to him to 
be forwarded, or forward it yourself, I 
shall be infinitely obliged to you 

‘¢ Am Sir, yours unalterably 
‘‘ Henry W. TILLINGHAST. 


*“ Joun P. Jones Esqr.”’ 


Commodore Hopkins, whose courage 
was very much suspected, had been the 
subject of an inquiry by Congress, and 
on August 16, 1776, he was subjected to 
a vote of censure for not following his 
instructions, which ‘‘directed him to 
annoy the enemy’s ships upon the coast 
of the Southern States.”” He was per- 
mitted to take the fleet to Newport, but on 
arranging the tables of rank, on October 
10, his name was omitted. On January 2 
he was formally dismissed from the navy 
by a vote of Congress. News traveled 
slowly and interruptedly in those days, 
and on January 14, Paul Jones did not 
know, if Commodore Hopkins did, that 
the latter practically had been cashiered 
for cowardice, for on that day Hopkins 
took the command of the ‘‘ Alfred”’ away 
from Paul Jones and gave it to Captain 
Hinman, his junior. Other irritating 
things had been said and done, such as 
Commodore Hopkins complaining of 
Paul Jones’s leniency to prisoners, and 
some seamen having been taken in a 
Rhode Island privateer by Pau] Jones 


under Commodore Hopkins’s orders, | land, and the French agent concluded 


brought an action against Paul Jones, 
which the Commodore left him to defend, 
alleging that he had given no such orders. 
Paul Jones lost no time in appealing to 
the marine committee at Philadelphia, 
and with such success that he received 
the command of a squadron consisting of 
the “ Alfred,’’ ‘* Columbus,’’ “‘ Cabot,’ 
‘« Hampden,’’ and the little sloop ‘‘ Provi- 
dence.’’ He had been balked of this com- 
mand by the obstinate refusal of Com- 
modore Hopkins to assist him in fitting 
out the ships, and when Commodore Hop- 
kins’s disgrace was made known, for vari- 
ous reasons, it was found impracticable 
to carry out the original scheme. But 
Paul Jones was not the man to let slip 
an opportunity of getting an equivalent 
command. He went to Philadelphia, 
and so earnestly pleaded his cause before 
the marine committee of Congress that 
it gave him his choice of three fine frig- 
ates that were to be bought. President 
Hancock had, by his personal careless- 
ness, lost Paul Jones’s original commis- 
sion, and had in return given him one 
that placed thirteen of his juriiors ahead 
of him. Hancock promised to have the 
injustice remedied, and meanwhile asked 
of Paul Jones his views in writing on 
the organization of the navy. Probably 
this was done to soothe the wounded self- 
love of Paul Jones. The memorandum 
was made and shows, as does every other 
word he wrote on the subject of the 
navy, extremely good sense. It is not 
inserted here, as much that is in it is told 
in a letter written in 1782 to Robert 
Morris, and in a less formal and more 
entertaining manner than an official 
paper. 

As it was written in the book of fate 
that Paul Jones should never have the 
commands first intended for him, the 
purchase of the frigates fell through. 
But, to make amends for this, a still 
more beautiful hope was held out for 
him. This was the command of a superb 
frigate, the ‘“‘Indian,”’ then building at 
Amsterdam. For this, he expressed the 
liveliest gratitude to Congress. He was 
directed to proceed to France with his 
officers and men in a French merchant 
ship, the “ Amphitrite.” France had not 
then formerly declared war against Eng- 
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not to permit the ‘‘ Amphitrite” to be 
used for such service. Paul Jones was 
then ordered to take command of the 
“Ranger” sloop-of-war, then at Ports- 
mouth, and to fit her out, when she was 
to sail with a full complement for the 
Amsterdam frigate, and also to carry 
important dispatches. 

While Paul Jones was in Boston he 
had some interesting letters addressed to 
him. One is from a commercial agent, 
and gives reasons to believe that on this 
voyage to France the great Paul Jones 
found solace in the society of a monkey 
and a hand-organ. The monkey was evi- 
dently dear to Paul Jones’s heart, as 
there is evidence that he took him to 
Paris on his first visit, where Jacky 
behaved so ill that he was returned to 
the ship, from whence Simpson, the 
first lieutenant, did not disdain to send 
bulletins of his well-being to Paul Jones. 
The letter is as follows: 


** DARTMOUTH Mar 19, 1777. 

‘“« Str, Since I had the pleasure of see- 
ing you in Boston the Glass ware that I 
spoke of has most all been disposed of 
however I will endeavor to procure for 
you two pairs of Decanters or more, 
some wine glasses & Tumblers—when 
Mr. Southouse comes here I shall speak 
te him about the Hand Organ & if you 
will let me know what price you would 
give for it, I will engage it for you—it 
seems that the Court have decreed to him 
his Goods but by what Law I know not. 
I shall reserve two Keggs of the whiten- 
ing for you and send them forward to the 
Care of Messr. Livingston and Turnbull 
by first opportunity. Mr. Green who is 
agent for the Major part of the Ships 
Company of the Providence has given 
me a Memorandum of three suits of 
Cloaths and many other things taken 
out of the Ship Mellish and Brig 
Active for the use of the Alfred and 
Providence and their Companys—if 
you would inform me what they are and 
how they are to be accounted to the 
Captors. I should be much obliged to 
you and I am with tenders of my best 
Services. 

“Your most obedt 
‘Your hum Sevt 
“Lxo JARVIS. 
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‘Please to favour me with a list of 
the Company of the Alfred and the 
Shares. 


‘“ Joun Paut Jones Esq.”’ 


While at Boston enlisting men and 
engaging officers for the fine frigate he 
hoped to command in Europe, he was 
joined by Louis Daniel Charrier, a 
young Frenchman, whose mother was an 
American living in France. Charrier 
wa® to serve as a junior officer. Char- . 
rier seems to have been arrested and con- 
fined in one of the continental ships at 
Boston, and by a series of lucky adven- 
tures to have escaped. He writes,— 

‘‘Sir. You undoubtedly must have 
heard of the Unfortunate Sene that 
happen’d to me the Very hour you had 
Appointed me to [meet yo] Wait Upon 
you yester Evening. but I Doubt 
whether you are yet inform’d of my 
Escape. I therefore take this method to 
tell you know that I am in Place of Safety, 
and waiting for Orders from you to 
March to any Place you will Please to 
Appoint me. Captain Hinman was the 
Means of my getting away, his Boat was 
a Shore the Officer that was in the Boat 
know’d my Case And on my Desire he 
left the Boat Drop Under Our Stern and 
I got out of the Gun room Ports and Slid 
down by the Rudder then got Safe a 
Board the Alfred. Captain Hinman 
happen’d to be there, he was kind 
Anough as to lend me his boat which 
carry’d me to Charlestown ferry where I 
had a horse waiting. I directly Mounted 
and thanks to God and to the Kind Mr. 
Hinman got Soon out of Reach of the 
Lions Claws. 

“And Am Now Sir Intirely at Your 
Commands therefore I Beg you would 
honor me with them. If I am to go at 
Any Distance from here I Shall be 
Obliged to Make Use of your kind 
Offer, and Desire you would furnish me 
with [the necessary] As much Cash [I 
shall] as you’ll think I shall want in my 
Journey for horse hiring and Other Ex- 
penses. I have a Sterling Silver Spoon 
and fork and a Mathematical Instru- 
ment Case and Many other little things 
which I shall remit you. honor Me I 
Beg of you with a few lines by the re- 
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turn of the Bearer who will wait your 
leisure. 

“T remain with Respect Sir, Your 
most Obedient & humble Servant Louis 
DANIEL CHARRIER.”’ 


“ BEDFORD the 10th June 1777. 
“T beg you would Excuse my Bad 
writing. I have not quite got Over the 
fright I had yesterday and am yet in a 
tremble.” 


While at Boston Paul Jones received 
many offers from officers who had sailed 
with him before. Among others is one 
from George House, first lieutenant on 
the “‘ Brigh Hamden,’ which means the 
brig ‘‘ Hampden,” that breathes a gal- 
lant spirit, worthy of a Revolutionary 
officer. 


“ BrigH HAMDEN, PROVIDENCE RIVER 
Juen the 17, 1777. 


‘¢Capt JonEs, Sir, I take the freedom 
of Writing you acquainting you with my 
Situation, I have had a First Lieuten- 
ant’s Commission for the Brigh Ham- 
den this Ten Months & we have made 
several Attempts to get out, but all to no 
purpose, we are at present reddy for the 
Sea, waiting for a Wind but God knows 
when that will come, it seems to me as if 
we should not get out this Summer, if 
you are not provided with Officers, or 
have a Vacancy I should like to Sail 
with you once more, if I could get the 
same Station and Could get clear of the 
Brigh with honour. 

‘¢ Captain Burroughs I like very well, 
it is not out of Dislike to him, but I 
have been a little Unfortunate, by being 
Penn’d in here, and no prospect of get- 
ting out makes me very Uneasy, I have 
been speaking to Mr. Manly concerning 
the Matter & he advises me to Write to 
you about it, & should be much obliged 
to you for an Answer assoon as possible. 
Mr. Whitfield Master of the Brig would 
go, & in Case of the Brigs not going out 
I believe more would go. I hope you 
will Excuse my Writing in so plain a 
Manner. I have nomore at present, but 
hope this will find you well. 

‘‘T remain Sir your most Obedient 
humble Servant at Command 

‘‘GxroreE House.” 
Vor. XIV. N. S.—No. 1. 
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Paul Jones’s reply to this letter is 
cordial, but he showed a nice sense of 
honor in regard to “‘ enticing any person 
to quit the ship to which they immedi- 
ately belong.”’ It cannot be denied, 
though, that his description of the frig- 
ate he was tocommand must have proved 
highly enticing to House’s brave spirit. 


‘Boston June 26th 1777. 

‘‘Srr—I should have made an earlier 
reply to yours of 17th June instant had 
I not expected that yesterdays post would 
have brought me letters from Congress 
that would have determined the time of 
my departure. these letters however 
have not yet appeared—so that I remain 
in a degree of Uncertainty.—I think 
myself obliged to you for the preference 
which you give me by expressing a desire 
to Sail under my Command. You have 
my thanks for that offer—the Ship in 
question being by account one of the 
finest Frigates in France [the French 
Navy] and being intended for a Service 
which even my Wishes could not exceed 
—must be Officered by Gentlemen of the 
first natural and acquired abilities—the 
necessity of being thus particular is 
evident, altho’ it hath been too little at- 
tended to in our service—for the Abili- 
ties of Sea Officers ought to be as far 
superior to the Abilities of Officers by 
land—as the nature of a sea-service is 
more complicated and admits of.a greater 
number of Cases [as that] than can pos- 
sibly happen on the land: the discipline 
by Sea ought to be so much the more 
exact and Regular. 

‘‘ As I shall ever regard the good of 
the Service in preference to the Situation 
of the particular ship under my Com- 
mand—I disdain the Idea of enticing 
any person to quit the Ship to which 
they Immediately belong in the Service 
—I do not at present see the propriety of 
your quiting the Hampden with a special 
order from the Honble Committee or 
from the Deputy Board here Established 
—especially as you are the only Officer 
whose Commission is for that Vessel. I 
would give yourself and the other Officers 
and Men encouragement equal to their 
merit and abilities provided they were 
fairly disengaged from other Connections 
—but I determine to come under no 
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positive engagement for any particular 
heigh stations without a thorough 
knowledge of the persons abilities and 
superior merits to whom I make such 
Engagement—should anything favour- 
able Occur I will not fail to render you 
any Consistent services. I left your 
Mother and Sister well in Apri]. Iam 
Sir your most obedient humble Servant 
“Joun Paul JONES. 


“ LiguT. Geo. Hovss of the Brig of 
“War Hampden.” 


Paul Jones was the senior naval officer 
at Boston, and as such received a piteous 
complaint from Lieutenant Joseph 
Dobel, first, of the frigate ‘‘ Hancock,” 
against the captain of that ship. The 
lieutenant’s letter is one of those out of 
which sticks so much human nature that 
one is inclined to enlist on his side un- 
qualifiedly, and to deny the benefit of 
any doubt whatever to Captain Manly. 


“Boston July 2 1777. 

“Sr I am Extremely sorry to trouble 
you with an affair of this Nature but 
hope you will excuse it, your being the 
Senior Officer in this place being the 
reason Not doubting but you would En- 
quire impartially into the matter, & I 
shall state the facts as near the truth as 
I possibly can recollect, viz I being ap- 
pointed by the Honourable Continental 
Congress first lietnt of the Frigate Han- 
cock Commanded by John Manley Esqr 
and have belonged to her upwards 
Twelve months during which time I have 
attended the ship steadily till the 22 of 
april which day Capt Manley told me he 
had no further service for me without 
giving me any reason or making any 
enquiry into my Conduct all the reason 
I Can assign is on that day he sent for 
me to his house as soon as I enter’d the 
door he said to me God Damn you I 
order you on board the ship in half hour 
the ship laying in Congress road I told 
him I could not possibly gett on board 
in the time he replied that was all the 
time I should have, I told him I could 
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not go on board unless my Acct was 
settled as we was so near sailing and that 
I would be oblig’d to him to do it he 
then replied God Damn you I will not 
pay you one farthing he then repeated 
the above order for my going on board I 
then told him I did not understand the 
meaning of the words god damn you I 
order you on board. this answer and 
asking for a Settlement is all the reason 
of his behaveour to me that ever I knew 
of or ever heard. I then ask’d him if he 
would please to tell me where the ships 
Tender lay he replied with an oath that 
if I wanted her I might look for her 
which I did and found her in order to go 
on board, Capt Manley was alongside of 
her after walking on the Wharfe half an 
hour he said Mr. Dobel, I have no fur- 
ther Orders for you on board the ship I 
ask’d him if I was Clear of the ship, he 
replied no without you’ll give me your 
Commission for which he said he would 
pay me my wages and if I would not he 
would Try me by a Court Martial and 
that he would either disgrace me or I 
should him and still further he says he 
has taken several Methods to Affront me 
and make me leave the ship but that he 
could not do till now. I shall be greatly 
Obliged to you if you please to make 
Enquirey into this Matter that I may 
once more have the honour of serving 
my Country or of having my Commis- 
sion Revok’d by the Honourable Gentle- 
men that gave it to me. 

‘tT am with great esteem Your hum] 
Servt 

“JoszePH DoBLeE. 


“To Joun Paut Jonges Esqr 


“P.8. I could Insert a great many 
more Abuses that I have met with but 
must Omitt them they being to Lengthy 
to be put in this Letter so I must Defer 
them till Iam call’d upon to prove them 
Inclos’d you have the Coppy of a Paper 
sent me by Capt Manley which is all 
that I have ever seen or heard of since 
the Above Mentioned Affair happened. 

‘eS. D" 
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Companions of the Loyal Legwn are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. ; 


Maine Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 15, 1895. 

To THE First Ciass.—Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Roy, U.S.V. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance 
from original companion).—Harry Ed- 
gerly Pratt. 

To THE SEcoND CLass.—David Mark 
Berry, Graham Coghlan. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 9, 1895. 


To THE SEconpD CLass.—Mr. Shirley 
Tredway High, Mr. Harry Putnam 


Pearsons. 


Michigan Commandery. 
OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1895-96.— 
Commander, Brevet Major George W. 
Chandler, Detroit; Senior Vice-Com- 
mander, Colonel William B. McCreery, 
Flint ; Junior Vice-Commander, Captain 


Charles Dupont, Detroit; Recorder, 
Brevet Colonel James T. Sterling, De- 
troit; Registrar, Mr. Charles Larned 
Williams, Detroit; Chancellor, Captain 
James Rhines, Detroit; Treasurer, 
Lieutenant Orville C. Allen, Detroit ; 
Chaplain, Rev. L. A. Arthur, Detroit: 
Council, Lieutenant James Vernor, De- 
troit, Lieutenant Everard B. Welton, 
Detroit, Lieutenant and Adjutant Lewis 
H. Chamberlin, Detroit, Lieutenant and 
Assistant Quartermaster C. V. R. Pond, 
Coldwater, Farnham 
Lyon, Saginaw, E.S. 


Brevet Major 


Missouri Commandery. 

Stated meeting held June 1, 1895. 

To THE First CLass.—Colonel Madi- 
son Miller, U.S8.V.; Lieutenant Simeon 
W. French, U.S.V. 

OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1895-96.— 
Commander, Colonel Wells H. Blod- 
gett; Senior Vice-Commander, Captain 
Charles G. Warner; Junior Vice-Com- 
mander, First Lieutenant Charles W. 
Clarke; Recorder, Captain William R. 
Hodges; Registrar, First Lieutenant 
Franklin L. Ridgely ; Chancellor, Cap- 
tain Francis Raymond, Jr. ; Treasurer, 
Colonel Nelson Cole; Chaplain, Rev. 
Samuel J. Niccolls, D.D.: Council, 
Brevet Major-General John W. Turner, 
Major Henry L. Morrill, First Lieuten- 
ant Loyd G. Harris, Major James G, 
Butler, Major Charles E. Pearce. . 
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THE following is promulgated for the information of the Order : 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP, QUARTER ENDING APRIL 30, 1895. 


MEMBERSHIP, 


| 
GAIN. Net GAIN. Net Loss.| April 30, 1895. 
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Second Class. 
Third Class. 


Second Class. 
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Third Class. 
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First Class. 
| Second Class. 
| Third Class. 
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Third Class. 
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161 
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215 
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269 
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Pennsylvania 
New York 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
California 
Wisconsin 
Tilinois 
District of Columbia. . . 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Missouri 
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